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HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


HOOD’S ORPHANS. 


WE announced in our Number for February last, as a 
reason for suspending our appeal to the Public on behalf of 
Hood’s orphans, with which we opened the Magazine in 
January, that Lord John Russell had placed (out of a fund 
at his pe ii £100, for their immediate wants, in the hands 
of their friends; and had also intimated his intention of 
advising Her Majesty to bestow upon them, at the earliest 
available period, a pension, out of the sum for such purposes 
annually voted by Parliament. 

It is with unspeakable pleasure that we now have to 
record the fulfilment of this intimation, and to state that 
Her Majesty has signified, through Lord John Russell, her 
gracious intention of bestowing, forthwith, a pension of 
£100 a-year upon the two orphans (a boy and a girl) of the 
late noble-hearted, philanthropic, and highly-gifted THomas 
Hoop. 

June 24th. 





REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON. 


No. V.—TxHE OPERATION. 


It is a mistake to suppose that man, or woman either, may 
be governed advantageously by their interests and their fears, 
rather than by their hopes and their affections. 

There are many relations of life, it is true, in which the 
prospect of reward will most, effectually lead to a faithful 
discharge of the duties connected therewith; many in 
which the fear of retribution will form the best stimulus to 
exertion, or the most powerful means of preventing the per- 
formance of acts of impropriety; but these are few when 
compared with those in which the natural affections of the 
human breast will be found the most efficient agents in the 
promotion of that which may be deemed worthy of pursuit. 

In the domestic circle, this fact is peculiarly evident; how 
feeble the dominion of the parent, where it has been esta- 
blished, and is maintained, by the harsh exercise of parental 
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authority! ‘how lasting the bonds whieh have been founded, 
and formed, anil cemented, by the display of all those endear- 
ing qualities, which the relations of parent and child afford 
so many opportunities of exhibiting. The time will come 
when the former is forgotten, or only remembered to be 
execrated; the latter endures to the end, amidst all the 
vicissitudes: of years, and, to the last hour, awakens recollec- 
tions of Jove and gratitude, and incites to deeds of probity 
and virtue, when other feelings would be powerless. 

There may be, and doubtless are, exceptions to this; but 
they are few, much fewer than is generally supposed; and 
will usually be found where a defective judgment has led to 
a want of discrimination in the bestowal or withholding of 
customary marks of approval and affection. 

The social circle affords equally numerous examples of the 
beneficial influence of the better feelings of mankind in the 
various circumstances of life. He who devotes a portion, at 
least, of the energies which nature has bestowed upon him to 
the moral and physical improvement of his species, and the 
promotion of their happiness, not only advances the cause 
which he: has undertaken, but lays the foundation of future 
acts of kindness and benevolence in return for the philan- 


on has displayed. He who, on the contrary, ‘applies 


himself solely to the promotion of his own interests, without 
regard to those around him, may accumulate wealth, but 
obtains neither the esteem nor the regard of others; he and 
his treasures. pass away and leave no memory behind, save 
that: which is to be perhaps execrated and forgotten, nor any 
‘example which is worthy of being followed. Such a. man 
may be, in, his isolated position, a valuable member. of 
et ; but his value is in proportion to that isolation, and 
would cease but that the evils which he practises and sup- 
ports are counteracted by the opposing qualities of the many. 
ch individual in society has a duty to perform to: the 
social stute ; the dereliction of which, necessarily imposes‘ an 
additional task upon the rest. ° daiit beltiseres 
Extending the sphere of our observations, the political 
circle demands equally the affections of Kaleb seitepto: No 
government can be ‘safe, no authority efficient,’ novstate 
secure, where the laws are not made so as ‘to command the 
esteem and regard: of those for whom they are made,*‘or 
where they do not obtain the’ affections-of the» many* by 
extending to.them that support, encouragement, avd pro- 
ction, which are the end, and should be the object, of all legal 
enactments . Any departure from this principle, is-an outrage 
on the'social state;and a violation of ‘national rights:) © 
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The proud temples of ancient Rome, the lofty columns of 
Babylon, and: the eternal, pyramids of Egypt, were ineffec- 
tual to preserve their inhabitants from degradation; whilst 
the hardy Swiss peasant maintains, amidst his barren moun- 
tains and unadorned valleys, the liberties and independence 
of a man... Each succeeding stone of the rising edifice 
tended to separate the former from their native land: the 
latter lives, himself the proudest monument of his country’s 
greatness—the noblest proof of his country’s LIBERTY. 

I know the doctrines which I advocate are capable of 
abuse—I only uphold their use. 

One of those accidents to which members of the medical 
profession are occasionally, but rarely, indebted for patients, 
first led to my attendance on Sir W. Thornbrook and his 
immediate family. I had been paying a professional visit in 
the neighbourhood of Richmond, and, on my return to town, 
had. arrived at the village (it' was then but a village) of 
Kensington, when my attention was directed to a crowd 
assembled round the Red Lion Inn, then the principal house 
of refreshment in the place. 1 called to the postilion to stop 
and inquire what was the matter; he did so, and was informed 
in-reply, that a lady and gentleman had just been carried into 
the hotel in a state of insensibility, having been thrown out of 
their phaeton a few moments before ;—the horses having run 
away and overturned the carriage nearly opposite the hotel. 
I immediately alighted, and, entering the hotel, was recog- 
nised by the landlord, who conducted me to the room oceu- 
a by the lady and gentleman in question. They were Sir 

Villiam and Lady Thornbrook, Sir William soon recovered 
from. the immediate effects of the accident, but Lady 
Thornbrook lay for some hours insensible. It was not, 
indeed;: until a late zhour in the evening that she was so far 
recovered as to understand the situation she was in, and 
the accident which had occurred. : 

By. my advice, Sir W. Thornbrook and his lady 
remained that night at the hotel; but on the following day 
returned to: town to their residence in Berkeley Square, 
where.I continued my attendance upon them. 
sjabawas fortunate enough to gain, on this occasion, the con- 
fidence of Sir William and Lady Thornbrook, who subse- 
quently... continued to consult me. for many years on all 
occasions of illness in their family. 
~rAt this time,Sir William’s family was but young, and 
consisted of three children—the two elder, daughters ; ‘the 
youngest; a son. 2.0 2). eI 

Sir William .Thornbrook was possessed of considerable 
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property ; which, although encumbered by family engage- 
ments;'enabled him to move in the first circles in London. 
He was a'man of rather peculiar disposition and manners. 
Nature had given him, in addition to a manly figure, a mind 
of more than common strength, and a generous heart ; yet the 
good ‘qualities that might be expected to spring from so 
favourable ‘a soil, were wanting; or, if not wanting alto- 
gether, were so feebly exhibited, as to be deemed by those 
not intimately acquainted with him, as altogether absent. 

Art ‘had:done its utmost for him ; and, unfortunately, had 
transformed the being of noble impulse and generous feeling 
into the formal man of the world—the cold disciplinarian, 
who, guided himself by the rules and laws of the artificial 
society in which he lived, conceived that all others should 
be so directed. 

That the habits acquired by education, and the laws imposed 
by society, exert a beneficial influence on the public at large, 
in restraining the passions and controlling the feelings, 
whether good or bad, of the human breast, cannot be  ques- 
tioned: ‘they divest mankind of. much of that barbarism 
which, in the absence of such restraint, is so apparent ; and 

ve to the intellectuality of the individual that prepon- 

ce in the affairs of life, so necessary to the support, the 
well-being, the harmony of the‘social world. 

But that they have Reaei productive of most serious evils, 
is, in my opinion, equally apparent; they have tended to 
lessen the bonds of affection which tie the parent to the 
child, the brother. to the sister; and have contributed not a 
little to the artificial separation of society into classes, which, 
standing aloof the one from the other, disturb the chain of 
harmonious existence intended by nature. | 

"The result is, that man has become, amongst us, the con- 
ventional creature, who thinks, and speaks, and acts, as he ‘is 
dictated to; and no longer the being who commands the 
affections of others because he. exhibits in his own person 
the affection’ of the near and dear relative, or the warm 
attachment “of ‘the friend. ‘The father, the brother, the 
husband, the friend; are mere relative terms, expressive of 
eertain duties, to be expected on one hind, and performed on 
the other.” The’ sacred’ bond of love is broken and ‘cast 
ee at the ‘web-like band of ‘social ‘ceremony substituted 
for it. wiaeost oe Lsutiaas nS 
‘Who can wonder, then, 'that-family discord prevails’ so 
‘much amongst sor that'the dearest ties which should bind 
one to another, are so frequently rent asunder ? ts STH 

‘Sir William Thornbrook was apparently moulded to the 
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fashion of the day, ‘which exerted its influence so far upon 
him, as to divest his external appearance of everything that 
could betray an appearance of those feelings which influence 
the human breast: the expression of his countenance was 
calm and serene, and might even merit the term mild—but 
that a few of those envious folds which time forms in the 
brows and cheeks, revealed the presence of deeper passions 
than those which the wearer chose to display : his manners 
were of similar mould, even and gentlemanlike, although not 
destitute of a degree of superciliousness, which is usually to 
be met with amongst the higher classes of Englishmen, as a 
species of set-off to that mauoaise honte, too often found in 
their less highly-favoured countrymen. 

It was by no common effort that Sir William Thornbrook 
so regulated his external appearance and conduct, as to be 
regarded by society as a man of mild and gentle disposition. 
He was indeed far otherwise; although such was not appa- 
rent except on occasions of unusual occurrence, or more than 
ordinary importance to himself or his family ; on which occa- 
sions, those most intimately related to him observed plainly 
that the evenness of disposition attributed to him was unreal; 
and that, beneath the cold and conventional man of the 
world, there ran a current of deep and violent feelings, 
which were not to be thought lightly of, nor to be aroused 
with impunity. 

Fortunately, it seldom happened that any occurrence arose 
to\excite the passions which lay hid in the bosom of Sir 
William Thornbrook. Lady Thornbrook was of most mild 
and amiable disposition, and never excited, either by her 
manner or conversation, the violence of her husband’s feel- 
ings ; his wealth placed him in a position secure from trials 
of amore general nature, and the comparative. youth of his 
family offered no opportunities to awaken other than the 
more, kindly feelings of his nature. 
co But E must do Sir-William-Thornbrook justice. His dis- 
position by no mearis tended to anything harsh or disagreeable, 
‘much less dangerous; he was rather disposed to acts of 
tkindliness and good feeling, and was not wanting in the most 
generous qualities of human nature. He was, however, a 
man of strong passions naturally; and had not his mind been 
‘cultivated by education, his disposition refined by study, and 
regulated by habitual self-control—had he not, in short, 
derived all those advantages which his position in society 
tyielded to him; had he been born in a more humble walk of 

ife, and “ left to his own. resources,” it is more than pro- 
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bable his career would have been marked as weil by deeds of 
violence as by acts of kindness. 

So far, then, the education which Sir William Thornbrook 
had received was beneficial, but no farther; having proceeded 
beyond’ this, to the extinction, at least the apparent extine- 
tion,’ of all natural feeling, it had rendered him the cold 
conventional automaton so frequently met with in modern 
society. 

The result was, that throughout the various cireles in 
which he moved, Sir William Thornbrook had contracted 
none of those intimacies usually termed friendships; although 
well known, and a constant visitor at most of the principal 
clubs at the west end, and frequently to be found at the 
entertainments of the nobility and gentry, there was not one 
person with whom he could be said to be tntimate. 

Respected by all, his natural abilities, wealth, and position 
in we being such as to secure respect, he was beloved by 
none ;-all who approached him felt the artificial coldness of 
his: character, whilst they acknowledged his talents, and were 
therefore indisposed to prosecute their intimacy farther than 
the common occurrences of life required. 

In his,family circle the results were similar—Sir William 
Thornbrook was here more the object of fear than love. 
Lady Thornbrook, it, is true, on all occasions manifested that 
she esteemed, if she did not love her husband; but. his chil- 
dren evidently, regarded him as the stern guardian of their 
persons, rather than the affectionate father, to whom they 
.were bound, not only by those natural ties which, unite the 
»fispring tothe parent, but by the sacred bonds of filial loye, 
wh Tene claim upon them was. that upraised.by the 
display, of affectionate feelings—a warm, a deep interest in 
their welfare, and an earnest desire to unite them to him by 
bonds of parental and filial love, which death alone could 
sever, 
| Between Sir William Thornbrook and his children there 
was none of that social intercourse which is the result of love 
and-eonfidence; in his presence even the youngest forgot its 
mirth, ‘and laid‘aside its gambols, and seemed to feel the pre- 
sence of-one, whom'to obey was the dictate of duty, not the 
outpouring of affection. OASIS 13 
Like ‘the ‘iceberg which floats from the northern seas, ‘and 





-ehills'all around; avoided by all, it runs its course,’ melts 


silently away, and gradually resolves itself into the element 
from: which it ‘sprang, without any one of ‘nature’s products 
daring to make it a'resting place. 9 
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. Acdisposition, whether natural or acquired, such as that of 
Sir William Thornbrook, is not to be envied; it feels—it 
must feel, the repulsiveness of its character, and, little: dis- 
posed: to attribute this to its real cause, is too apt to regard 
mankind in general as devoid of every kind, liberal, and 
generous feeling; it seldom “turns the eye in upon: itself,” 
and thus failing to discover that the conduct of others is fre- 
quently but the reflection of our own bearing, becomes: dis- 
appointed and discontented. 

My attendance on Sir William Thornbrook and his family 
continued for several years during his stay in town. After 
some time, he disposed of his mansion in Berkeley Square, 
and went to reside at his country seat in Essex, about twenty 
miles distant from London. Notwithstanding, he continued 
to consult me on particular occasions, whenever any member 
of his family became seriously indisposed. 

I was engaged, one morning shortly after breakfast, in 
seeing some patients at home, when a note was handed to me 
by: my servant, who had just received it from a messenger on 
horseback, arrived from the country. I broke the seal—it 
was from Sir William Thornbrook, and ran as follows:— 


* Dear Sir,—I regret to inform you that my eldest 
daughter Jane is seriously indisposed ; she has been affected 
for some time past with dropsical symptoms, which have 
suddenly become so urgent as to require immediate relief. 
Her medical attendant here has proposed tapping, and was 
desirous of performing the operation without delay, but I 
have postponed it, in order that I may have your advice and 
assistance. I beg your immediate attendance, and that you 
will’ bring with you the instruments necessary for your pur- 
pose.— Yours most truly, Wa. THORNBROOK.” 


\\ d. immediately made arrangements with a. professional 
friend to attend to my patients during my absence, and. left 
ie in something less than an hour after I had received the 
»»; On. my, arrival. at the seat of Sir William Thornbrook, I 
ens Lady Thornbrook anxiously waiting my coming... Sir 
»William..was, however, absent, having been obliged to visit 
the neighbouring town on important business, but -had lett 
«word that.he should be sent. for immediately on my arrival, 
and.would at once return with Mr. » the regular medical 
jat t,of the family.. I thought it, advisable to visit my 
~patient, before. sending for Sir William, and was accordingly 
shewn up to her bed-room. Lady. Thornbrook accompanied 
me. 
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[proceeded to examine my patient. _A few moments 
sufficed to convince me that she was not affected with dropsy, 
but that she was enceinte—nay, that. the hour of labour was 
fast approaching, and would most probably set in before the 
morning ! 

I have seldom been placed in a more trying) situation, 
When I reflected on the narrow escape oi my patient from 
the performance of an operation that must have proved fatal 
to her; in, upon the nature of the discovery I had just 
made, aa which must soon be revealed, at least to her 
parents, to the eternal disgrace, perhaps, of herself and them, 
and the various branches of her family; above all, when I 
considered what the effect of such discovery might be on Sir 
William Thornbrook in particular, I was completely over- 
come, and with difficulty preserved that calmness so necessary 
whilst still at the bed-side of my patient. | 

Lady Thornbrook perceived my discomposure, but attri- 
buted it to my entertaining an unfavourable opinion of her 
daughter’s illness; she had the good sense not to ask my 
opinion on the subject in the hearing of her daughter, but 
proposed an adjournment to the drawing-room. 

e proceeded thither. 

As soon as we were seated Lady Thornbrook said, 

‘I fear, Mr. » your opinion of my daughter’s illness 
is unfavourable ?” 

_.{ By no, means, Lady Thornbrook; her illness is not so 
serious as I expected.” 
“Then an operation may not:be necessary. ?” 

‘No operation, I trust, will be required.” 

“« Is her disease not dropsy ?” 

‘© No; her affection is of a far different nature.” 

“My God! can it be?” 

_\duady Thornbrook gave a loud shriek; and fainted. 
At) this moment, Sir William Thornbrook entered the 








‘* Gracious heavens!” he exclaimed, “ what is the matter?” 
Lady Thornbrook has fainted,” I replied. ) 
— ro — the bell, oo servants; fortu- 
y suificient presence of mind to intercept him— 
** What does this mean, Mr. ——?” he inquired. 
« Pardon. me,» Sir William’ Thornbrook; we must our- 
selves attend on Lady Thornbrook—your daughter's illness 
eee uld alarm the household." 6) errs 
oWhilst these words were: passing between us, both were 
busily. engaged. in rendering assistance to Lady Thornbrook. 
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In a few moments she recovered, and sat up; she gazed 
wildly around, and on seeing Sir William Thornbrook standing 
beside her, said in a faint voice, 

‘“<T am glad you have returned so soon, Sir William.” 

‘© What has happened? Tell me—tell me, Lady Thorn- 
brook, is my daughter dead ?” 

“She is not dead, Sir William,” I interposed, “nor is her 
illness of that dangerous nature I had expected. Much, how- 
ever, depends upon her mind being kept in the most tranquil 
state possible: any sudden shock at the present moment 
might be, and most probably would be, fatal.” 

** What does this mystery mean ?” 

‘¢ Pardon me for a few moments, Sir William Thornbrook. 
If you will retire whilst Lady Thornbrook and I have a little 
conversation together, I shall then be better prepared to 
answer any questions which you may please to ask of me.” 

Sir William immediately withdrew. 

‘“* Lady Thornbrook,” I inquired, ‘ may I ask if you have 
any reason to suppose that your daughter is privately 
married ?” 

‘**T must now hope so, Mr. , for my child’s sake, and 
for the sake of her family; but, until a few moments since, 
I had never dreamed, much less hoped, that such should be 
the case. Your dubious replies to my questions brought 
some circumstances to my recollection which I had considered 
of trifling moment, but which, I have now reason to appre- 
hend, were of more importance than I supposed. Fool that 
I was! I thought they proceeded from the childish affection 
of a girl, and overlooked them, alas! as unworthy of serious 
consideration. The sudden consciousness of what may be, 
and I fear is, the truth, quite overpowered me for a 
moment.” ; 

My opinion regarding the cause of Miss Thornbrook’s 
illness being thus supported, I proposed to Lady Thorn- 
brook that she should visit her daughter, and question her on 
the-subject. | 

As soon as she found herself sufficiently recovered, she 
accordingly left the drawing-room, and ascended to her 

ter’s bed-room. | 

She was absent about half an hour, and then returned to 
the drawing-room. 
ev Your opinion is correct, Mr. ; my daughter's con- 
finement:is close at hand. She informs me that she has been 
married, for twelve months past, to Mr. Sandforth, her 
brother's tutor. I regret that such is the case; yet I cannot 
but rejoice that her offspring will be the fruit of an honoutr- 
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able:union. . Alas! I fear, the announcement will be, dread- 
ful to. Sir William Thornbrook; but it must be done: my 
daughter’s life, nay, two lives, depend on her receiving every 
assistance at the present moment, and every encouragement 
that can be afforded her. She dreads her father’s displeasure, 
and would, I believe, have submitted to the proposed opera- 
tion, which could not be otherwise than fatal, rather than 
have disclosed the true cause of her illness.” 

‘It is possible, Lady Thornbrook, that she may not have 
been aware of it herself; but however this may: be, her 
situation at present demands all our care, and all the consi- 
deration which her parents can command. She has erred ; 
but;this is not the time to visit her with any punishment’ for 
her trangression. Sir William Thornbrook, I trust, nay, I 
am sure, will so far command his feelings, as not to shew any 
symptoms of displeasure towards her.” 

A servant now entered the room, and announced that.Sir 
William Thornbrook was. growing impatient, and wished to 
see me in the study. I stated that I should wait on him in 
a few moments. 

I inquired of Lady Thornbrook what course I should 
adopt ! : 

“‘ There is now no alternative,” she replied —*‘ Sir William 
Thornbrook must be made acquainted with his daughter's 
situation. I feel myself quite unable to undertake the task 
of doing so;.and must therefore beg of you to. put him in 

ession of the particulars.” | 

‘€]T will do so, Lady Thornbrook, although I could hav 
wished that some person more intimately related’'to ‘the 
family performed the painful duty—one who should. have 
much more influence with Sir William than I can possibly 
boast of possessing.” 16079 

_ There. is at present no such person in the. house, and 
there is not.time to send for one.” , 
_ “Is Mr. Sandforth residing in the house ?” I inquired. 

“ He is, and:is at present in his study.” nf 

*¢ Will you;permit me to send for him?” | 
_“ Tf you please.” . si ie 

I rang the bell, and desired the servant to. tel].Mr. Sand- 
forth that Lady Thornbrook wished to.speak to him... 

In a, few moments. Mr. rea entered the room... His 
appearance at once.prepossessed me.in his. favour.; His 

igure was tall and graceful; his features were regular; of 
¢ mould, and..beamed with a degree of intelligence, not 
1.to.be met with; his dark hair hang. on either.side of 
, and contributed to give to his countenance an,.ex- 
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pression of serene gravity, at once attractive and commanding; 
his face was deadly pale, and it was evident that he surmised 
the cause of his being summoned to the drawing-room. 

I informed him of what had been disclosed by Miss Thorn- 
brook, now Mrs. Sandforth. . 

He instantly threw himself on his knees before Lady 
Thornbrook, and in tremulous accents besought her for- 
giveness. 

“J forgive you, Mr. Sandforth,” Lady Thornbrook re- 
plied ; “‘ protect my child—you are not unworthy of her.” 

Sandforth seized Lady Thornbrook by the hand, and 
kissed it eagerly, whilst the tears flowed fast from his eyes. 

At this moment the door was opened, and Sir William 
Thornbrook entered the room. He stood, for a moment, 
lost in astonishment, and then exclaimed— 

‘¢ What—what does this mean? Lady Thornbrook, I com- 
mand you if 

Lady Thornbrook was unable to reply—I took upon my- 
self to answer the question. 

*¢ Your daughter, Sir William Thornbrook, is married, and 
now approaches confinement.” 

*€ Married! to whom?” 

Mr, Sandforth.” 

Villain ! traitor!” exclaimed Sir William; and rushing 
towards Mr. Sandforth, seized him by the throat. 

‘ Lady Thornbrook threw herself at her husband's feet, 
beseeching his forgiveness, whilst I interposed to save the 
young man from further violence. 

“Sir William Thornbrook immediately relaxed his hold, 
atid: said in a voice almost inaudible from emotion— 

Tam wrong—I am wrong!” 

Then, turning to his son-in-law, said— . 
“You, sir! you have betrayed my confidence—dishon- 
oured my name—disgraced my family! Begone, sir, for ever!” 

Mr. Sandforth made-no reply, but immediately withdrew. 

“Mr. » he continued, turning towards me, “I have 
had many proofs of your kindness, your friendship, your 
professional skill; you will add another obligation to the 
many which I already owe to you, by attending my daughter 
in her approaching illness: my duty demands that she should 
‘be provided for amply, for the present. I would speak to 
‘you in'my ‘study when you are disengaged.” 

'© Sit William Thornbrook left the room. I raised Lady 

‘Thornbrook, and rang the bell for the servant, who, entering 

ts led her-mistress to her bed-chamber, and left me 
ne, . 
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I had.now a few moments for reflection.. After a little 
consideration, I decided on the course to be pursued, so far 
as related to my patient’s illness, Every thing necessary 
should be prepared without delay, and as much encourage- 
ment and support as was possible rendered her, under her 

culiarly trying circumstances. For this purpose, Lady 

hornbrook and her husband should see her together, so 
that she might feel assured of her mother’s forgiveness, and 
Sir William Thornbrook’s also, if I could so far prevail upon 
him. | 

What a lesson was here! How full of instruction were the 
scenes we had just passed through, and how equally instruc- 
tive those which, in the natural course of events, were so 
soon to ensue ! 

The stern, cold, uncompromising disposition of the father 
had. well nigh consigned his daughter to the tomb; her sense 
of duty to her parent yielded to her early—her First Love; 
her fears concealed her situation; her filial affections—they 
were never fostered—never encouraged—never tried—never 
appealed to!) Where there is no love, there is no con- 
fidence. 

Ah! how vain, how utterly vain, are the bonds which so- 
ciety imposes to unite, or the bounds it fixes to restrain! The 
heart, of man clings to his fellow, and pulsates with brotherly, 
with sisterly,love. The false philosophy of modern schools 
nae dictate its principles, and establish its doctrines ; but it 
will be.only where the best feelings of mankind have been 
uprooted, and all that links us to the Creator laid prostrate 
for ever—or where the hand of poverty, or the fangs of dis- 
ease, or the grasp of crime, has immolated its victims on the 
altar of. UTILITARIAN PHILANTHROPY ! t 

Who, then, can struggle for such a state of things? -Who 
contemplate their existence with satisfaction? Noman; he 
who does 30,)is but the Vulture which riots in the midst of 
destruction, or the Ow] that exults in desolation. 

»Seciety;can then, no longer exist; civilization, as: it is 
called, may))¢reate such, but it creates only to destroy’; 
and the-emblems of its success, are but the elements of 
"eibemeitndl peadnagharcah oe 

+ th: ded, have the mighty empires of Rome, 
and Greece,,and Venice fallen by the ederispeind generated 
by. their greatness, » Shall.we: follow their example?:\ )Are 


we pursuing their:career ?) Have we entered on their fate ? 


~AsT had. not: anticipated: when J left town that:I should 
be absent more than afew»hours, I had not made arrange- 
ments for a longer absence.’ I could not, however, leavermy — 
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charge, and therefore dispatched a messenger to London, to 
state that I should not return until the following morning, 
fully expecting that Mrs. Sandforth would be confined in the 
course of the night. 

I may here mention that Mr. Sandforth—to borrow the 
words made use of by Lady Thornbrook-——was by no means 
“unworthy of her daughter.” He was the only son of a 
respectable clergyman of the Established Church, who re- 
sided in the north of England for many years, beloved and 
esteemed by his friends and congregation. Like many other 
members of that well regulated establishment, he was con- 
demned, from want of patronage in the “ high places” of this 
world, to support himself and family, consisting of a son and 
two daughters, on the wretched pittance of £50 a-year; and, 
out of this sum, not only to provide for and educate his 
family, but to dress, act, and think like a gentleman. Mrs. 
Sandforth had died shortly after the birth of her second 
daughter. 

Mr. Sandforth continued to bring up his family in respecta- 
bility, and give them an education worthy both of him and 
them. Unfortunately, he was carried off by a sudden attack 
of illness, whilst his daughters were still young; so that they 
were left to the care of their only brother, then but eighteen 
years of age. For several years, William Sandforth struggled 
against an adverse fortune; but his virtues, his abilities, and 
untiring efforts, at length recommended him to some wealthy 
pupils, through the interest of whose father he obtained the 
situation of private tutor to Sir W. Thornbrook’s son, then 
about entering the University of Cambridge. : 

George Sandforth wanted only wealth, and therefore sta- 
tion in society, to place him on an equal footing with the family 
of Sir William Thornbrook; but as these are things which 
may be, and often are, acquired without either abilities or 
virtue, it may be well questioned if, in all that is truly ad- 
mirable, he was not equal—ay, superior, to the man who 
had spurned him from his hearth. I know that. these opin- 
lonsiare somewhat antiquated, out of fashion, a little romantic, 
and:mot)in accordance with the gilded exclusiveness of our 
modern aristocracy; still I do not consider them the less 
valuable on that account, or the more likely to be erroneous. 
oeGeerge Sandforth looked forward to taking holy orders in 
thé: Church of which his father had been a member. . Although 
the:career of his parent presented little to encourage him 
iniithe» path he had chosen, he was not deterred from his pur- 
Suit;:but anticipated with earnestness the day on which he 
enter on his sacred ministry. 
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| \Having first paid a visit to my! patient, whom I found ‘in 
a state of alarm by no means favourable to her recovery 
from’ her‘approaching indisposition, I waited on Sir William 
Thornbrook in his study. Notwithstanding that [ could not 
approve of his violent conduct to his son-in-law, and was not 
anvadmirer of his general character, I sympathized deeply 
with him on this occasion. He had now resumed his wonted 
serene expression; but the pale countenance, the quivering 
lip and tremulous voice, betrayed that, within the breast 
of the apparently calm being before me, the most violent 
emotions were raging. 

It'is unnecessary to give the particulars of the conver- 
sation which passed between us; it principally related to his 
daughter's approaching confinement, and the opinion I enter- 
tained regarding its termination. On this subject, I dis- 
tinctly stated that her life depended upon her mind being 
kept.as tranquil as possible; and for this purpose, ventured 
to suggest that he would visit her and grant her forgiveness. 

To this, he replied ina stern voice: — 

** I shall never see her more. I shall leave Lady Thorn- 
brook ‘to act as she pleases, and allow the traitor who has so 
deceived me to visit my daughter till her recovery, or her—” 
Here his voice faltered, and he was unable to finish the sen- 
tence’; after a short pause he againresumed. ‘* That once 
over, they and I shall part for ever :—we meet no more, this 
side of the grave.” | 

In the course of the evening, my attention was called to 
my ‘young patient, who manifested all the symptoms’ of 
approaching confinement ; so that there could be little doubt 
aie before*morning’s dawn her accouchement would take 
ace, ° : : ' F } 
So it happened ; at about three o’clock ‘in the morning, a 
son was born, to the joy of, I believe, all the family, except- 
ing Sir*William Thornbrook. : DL: THO 
»wAteighto’clock I again visited my patient, who betrayed: 
some! symptoms of mental wandering, which ‘gave me ‘eon: - 
i ‘alarm, as I on such, and feared her ‘case’. 
might terminate in delirium, in consequence of the ‘severe: 
mental suffering she had endured. Pdesh Eto as 

As) I could no longer delay my departure for London, 'f 
left the nec “directions with her attendants ; and, in’ eon- 
sultation with the family medical gentleman, decided -on the 
treatment tobe ‘adopted until my next visit, which I ‘fixed 
on that: BHOK OVA VOY «foitasdss oat ,eeaabrnud 

hi 












Pos gp “found my ‘worst fears realized—delirium: 
had , and my patient beeame unconscious of all around, 
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L:need not occupy me with a detail that must be painful; 
it.is sufficient to state that, during the first week, I almost 
daily expeeted my patient’s dissolution; but on the seventh 
day a favourable change took place, which in the course 
of a few weeks resulted in complete recovery. 

During all this time, Sir William Thornbrook never once 
visited his daughter’s bed-room. 

She had been convalescent but a few days, when Sir Wil- 
liam. Thornbrook announced his intention of breaking up his 
establishment, and going to reside on the Continent. 

This intention he carried into effect, and repaired with 
Lady, Thornbrook, his son, and younger daughter, to Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sandforth had previously left the house, and 
taken up their residence in the neighbouring town. Lady 
Thornbrook succeeded in prevailing on her husband to allow 
the young couple one hundred pounds per annum. 

In the course of the ensuing year, Mr. Sandforth entered 
the. Church, and was shortly afterwards appointed to a 
curacy in his native town. 

Thus separated from the different members of the family, 
I heard. nothing concerning them for a period of nearly 
eighteen years. 

About this time I received a summons one evening to visit 
a,gentleman who had been taken suddenly ill, at one of the 
west-end hotels. I attended without delay, and, to my sur- 
prise, found Sir William Thornbrook seriously ill in: bed. 
.)He was greatly altered; it was not the alteration of a day, 
or.a.week, or a month, or a year, but of years. A moment 
may suffice to crush the strongest man, but it requiresa 
longer time to wrinkle the brow, and sink the cheek, and dim 
the eye, and chasten the spirit, of such a man as Sir William 
Thornbrook had been. , 

»ilis, malady was not to be ministered to by medicine, 
nor removed by human hands—it was his last illness; he 
thought.so. himself, and-more than once told me that. he had 
returned.to die in his native land, and felt that he should 
never.rise'again. His words were true: in about six weeks 
he-hreathed his last! , 

At my last visit to him, he took me by the hand and 
atldressed meas follows. I shall never forget his words; 
I .can-almost fancy I again hear him repeat. them to me, 
standing by his bed-side. 
shS&Mr. +, 1 thank you—sincerely thank you—for the 
kindness, the attention, you have now shewn me; you -were 
the, friend, as. well as. the professional adviser—above all 
money——beyond all. price. Aware of most of the incidents 
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of my, life, you need not feel surprised at my compara- 
tively premature decease.” Here he paused for a moment. 
**] passed in the world for a man of cold, impenetrable, 
character—but. that character was assumed. _ Pride, ‘ the 
bane .and aritidote of man,’ which raises him to the skies, or 
prostrates him, to the earth—false, foolish pride, fostered and 
encouraged by education, and what I deemed philosophy— 
led':me to assume a garb which nature had not given me. 
Affectionate .in disposition, I yet thought it wisdom. to con- 
quer the.affection, and consult only the understanding. _ Fool 
that I.was! the heart is often wiser than the head—lI 
governed my family in the spirit of the guardian, not that of 
the father; the result has been that they have feared me, 
respected me, but never loved me. The childof my bosom— 
she whom I loved in my heart of hearts— deceived, me, and 
married one whom I deemed beneath her. _ I tore her from 
my breast, and turned her from my home! But the wounds 
she left have never healed:—I sought consolation, joy, 
peace, happiness, amidst. the glittering circles of the French 
metropolis—but in vain!. The sweetest music but told me _ 
of her voice—the gayest dance recalled to me her figure: she 
was with me still, but only as the phantom to destroy, not as 
the:angel to protect... I pined, as an exotic in a foreign soil, 
although ‘provided with. all that art and science could fur- 
nish; still I.kept my resolve, and will keep it to the last! 
Mr. -——, when you,see her,. tell her I forgive her—on my 
death+bed-—in my. last hour |” | 
edtook my leave—it was for the last time. _ On my calling 
onthe following day, I was informed that Sir William Thorn- 
brook, was no more ! . 
_iMr.Sandforth has become a dignitary of the Established 
Chureh,-;and.,,will most. probably inherit the. Thornbrook 
estates,,as the..present Sir. William Thornbrook,. although 
married several years, has.no family.. He has several .¢ i 
dren, and leads a life worthy of his character and ;of the 
sacred duties he has undertaken, He teaches religion by ex- 
cela dina tania oP IMOt and thinks it,no.dishonour. to 
lead.rather than to, direct—to act.as the lam wee lights 
the; ways).and jtella.the. traveller. of the, safety.of his home-> 
nota the: finger-post, which points to. the road but yet. ree 
mains bea! 2 19 BBeftlest? of} 
i ¥ to mention, that in’ ‘the: foregoing) tale, 
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A DIALOGUE. BETWEEN MY TWENTIETH AND MY 
FIFTIETH YEARS. 


Ir was a fine autumnal day; a fresh breeze was rustling 
among the leaves ; and a few island-like clouds, sailing across 
the clear sky, threw their flying shadows upon the waving 
corn-fields. Pursuant to a long-given promise, I was taking 
some of my children down the Wye; and, as we came under 
Goodrich Castle, we moored our boat, as is usual, to climb 
up its ascent. I am the father of some silly girls, who sin- 
cerely lament, I believe, that the age of chivalry is past, and 
that they have lost their chance of dispensing the honours of 
a tournament. Goodrich accordingly was a grand point of 
interest, and, on arriving, nothing was allowed to escape 
them. They mounted, at the peril of their necks, to the 
tops of the towers; clambered up a rickety ladder into the 
windows, for the pleasure of touching the Saxon writing; 
and squeezed into the porter’s seat, through corridors less 
than half the width of their enormous bonnets, to reconnoitre 
one another without, according to their ideas of antiquity. 
All this ‘enthusiasm appeared absurd enough to’ my sober 
en yet, [ remembered how nearly my feelings had 

en like theirs, when, about thirty years before, I visited 
this same spot. ‘“‘ Mais le temps change tout cela,” I said; 
and, with this reflection, I sat down on a bench at the edge of 
the outer court, and composed myself to wait till their return. 

As I sat looking on the objects around me, I could fancy 
they had undergone no change since my last visit. There 
seemed to be the same broken and ivy-tufted outline along 
the tops of the towers; the same crumbling weather-stains 
(I’thought I could almost identify them) upon the’ walls ; 
and my eye was still offended, just as it had been formerly, 

y a white staring arch, which, on looking through the prin- 
Bahan: is seen rising in the distance beyond, in ‘the 
iner court: 
~“T was ruminating on the circumstances of my former visit, 
when I was ‘attracted by a singular appearance.’ The sur- 
rounding’ trees, already touched with the brown tints of 
Aitumn, seemed to be becoming greener. I looked; and 
_ found’ I was not mistaken. They were changing fast into 
- the freshness of summer, and even of spring. Surely, I said, 
- kmust-be dreaming ; but the idea seemed inconsistent. with 
_ the’distinctness and reality of every thing around. I noticed, 
. ra time, that the leaves were likewise growing thinner; 
y on watching them, perceived that they were. retiring 
Cron bls 
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back into:their buds. Presently, as. the trees‘ became com- 
pletely bare, I heard a dreary sound of wind, and; on looking 
round, I found the country behind me had become black and 
verdureless, I turned again towards the castle, and, to my 
astonishment, it stood before me in the depth | of winter; its 
time-eaten walls mottled over capriciously with snow. The 
snow gradually melted, and the brown-tinted leaves of autumn 
again appeared on the trees. A second time they grew 
green, and a second time shrank back into their buds, The 
winter scene then returned, and then again the autumn. In 
short, the seasons were evidently revolving before me in an 
inverted order. 

An instinctive feeling led me to count them: they made 
thirty’ complete ‘revolutions, but stopped at the thirtieth 
autumn, ‘I .was growing into high terror, when I observed 
a young man, apparently about twenty, dressed im an old- 
fashioned garb, Reeniad in the archway. He’ canie’ across 
the court’ towards me, quickening his pace as he approached, 
and sat down at my side. I was confounded by his striking 
resemblance to myself, and not liking this appearance of 
diablerie, I moved away to avoid him to the other end of the 
bench.’ ‘But he continued looking at me, and at length, with 
an air of mixed familiarity and respect, gave me a nod of 
a5 ee I mustered composure enough to speak; and 
told:him:there was undoubtedly some mistake—thatI really 
had not the honour of his acquaintance. He: laughed : at 
thispand said he should not have suspected: me of ‘such a 
bad memory ;—surely I must remember Tom Philipson,’ of 
Brazennose? On hearing him claim my own name; | started. 
*:¥ow 'Lom Philipson ?” I cried. L cme 

“You seem surprised,” he said. Sees 
ov MWihy;at israther‘an odd coincidence,” I rejoined. | My 
name is: Thomas: Philipson, and:thirty years. ago I was at 
oc * Nothing, ‘I believe; is:more certain,” he said) laughing ; 
*Sbut.come, bating your , my good: ‘Sir,, ydu dknew 
me well enoug 1.” He then laughed again), took: off: his: ;hat, 
and: made! me a profound: bow.» I. regarded, him: attentively ; 
aw had the same cut, chis nose :the epeaigemonbaty, 
and on his temple was a recent scar, just.isuch:a.one asd 
received at college in:one.of seeteand prem ditties. It 
disturbed sadly.all my notions of identity, but.the.conviction 
was: itresistible, that.this:mysterious, being must be:myself in 
myistwentieth:yeer.” bobbsod “.sce Liud .boworg 9d? ao 
“Yes, then, I see it is so,” I said, as my.-eye caught.a 
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well-remembered locket,‘ I really behold once more that 
same foolish fellow.” 

‘¢ Qh,) you: flatter.” 

“‘It-is far from my intention, then, I assure you.” 

‘“‘ Why, 1 suppose you never expected to see me again.” 

*fI certainly did not; nor, to tell you the truth, very 
vehemently desired it.” 

“Just what I expected. But, now, as we are met—-you 
may guess my extreme curiosity—pray what are you?” 

“Tam,” 1 replied, “ a Ff 
o“{Not a minister of state, surely?” he said, seizing me 
eagerly by the arm. 

/f Mest certainly not.” 

4 Then, the greatest living poet, I am next to certain?” 

** Quite as much the one as the other. But pray, did I 
éver entertain such foolish dreams ?” 

-$*You. entertained such expectations. But come, I am 
bursting with curiosity; tell me, in one word, what you 
really are.”’ 
to “A barrister.” 

‘fA ‘barrister,’ he replied, deeply mystified, ‘‘ that’s 
= But of course you are the most eloquent one of 
the age?” 
of No, indeed, I am rather an indifferent speaker; but, if 
my friends do not flatter me, I rather excel in conducting 
an ¢xamination.” 

» *f'xcel in- blacking shoes!” he cried, in high dudgeon. 
Come, ‘come, this is all a flam.” 
_bof4.No, not: one word of it.” 

“What, am I to believe that you are a mere plodding 
barrister ? ” 
yM*lt is well, young man,” I said, “ none of my brethren are 
within hearing, or you would chance to get a ducking in the 
Wye for that mere word.” > 
; aff Your brethren /” he repeated scornfully. ‘* Butthe thing 
wannot ibe ;.: with talents lke yours, you must have gained 
Sothe higher distinction.” , 
; Vifliean) give you no. stronger assurance,” I said, ‘‘than I 
havepalready: done. If that does. not suffice, our dialogue 
imay beatvan end.” : . Perel 110°} 





iL “ E-stillsay it: does ‘seem to ‘me impossible,” he'replied, 
sOthat “you canbe. telling me facts, : if ¥ou are" At 
ithese-words he’ stopped, ‘knit his brows, ‘and looked bluntly 
on the ground, “ B 


‘to inortify me.” « 


ut I see,” he added, “‘ youare determined 
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‘¢ Indeed I have no wish of the kind.” : 

“ Supposing, then,” he resumed, ‘‘ you are: only a barrister; 

et:you have surely gained some kind of distinetion—are 
eames for instance, in some way to the great?” 

«« Why, yes,” I said, laughing; “it. was only a few days 
ago, I was told I had been a subject of conversation at the 
secretary of state’s table.” 

*T.knew how it was; I knew how it was,” he cried 
exultingly. ‘* And pray what did he say of you? 2” 

‘Why, they were talking of a cause tried many years ‘ago, 
in. which Iwas employed. ‘ Was Philipson employed in that 
cause ?’/said the secretary ; ‘ that Philipson, I thought, had 
been a young man ; at least, I don’ t recollect ls name till 
within these last four or five years,’ 

“ And you are not joking?” 

*¢ Positively not.” 

‘* Then, whatever,” cried he, ‘in the name; of infinite 
reason,/can you have been doing ‘all your life ?.” 

*« Why, fagging very hard at my profession.” 

‘And you have positively never tried to gain any other 
kind of fame ?” 

“ None whatever; except, indeed, when. I. -was a young 
man: I believe I counthitted the folly once of publishing a 
volume.”:) .. 

6 Yes, of poems—I was sure you had. And. is it possible 
pe did not succeed?” 

‘©Succeed,indeed!” I said, laughing. 

uf* (What, then, they were desperatel cut up, I suppose ! a? 

No, they were cut up remarkably. little—not a ides 
copies, 

* For goodness’ sake, don’t taunt me,” he cried, “or you 
wal one drive.me mad. For if there was one thing of 

Liseemed more certain than of. another, it was: anh 
L:was born:to.be a poet.” | 
\ ‘Sandeman ins that.was one of your follies.” 4 oiwiv: 
vi My. follies! iwhy,. I..saw such a resemblance eet 

several things I wrote, and. some of the most admired pas: 
eetly ctified in cuch Milton,, and, Bhaksprarcs: that: I was iper- 
3 such:an-opinion.”). 2), . ow decd 
uff ie to inform. you,” I said, “ ‘that you were 
whee be, yout 
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“Which you could then form,” I added. “ But: it so 
happened, that the public thought quite otherwise.” 

‘© What,” ‘he said, with a supercilious sneer, “‘I suppose 
the epic of The Martiad had-no fire or energy! there was no 
pathos “in those dirges, no sweetness in the sonnet—* Behold 
the stars of night!’ and fifty such things ?” 

“The fact of the case,” I replied, ‘* was simply this:— 
Your poems—epic, sonnet, elegy and all—fell still-born from 
the press. As to the justice of this neglect, you have already 
challenged me as a judge, and therefore you will probably 
not’ be hurt ‘by my unfavourable opinion. Indeed, I had 
nearly forgotten all about them; but one of my proof 
sheets accidentally turned up under my hand, as I was hunt- 
ing for a former opinion a few weeks ago, and I really felt 
surprised how I could have written such silliness and ex- 
travagance.” 
oA long? pause followed’ this speech, which was at length 
terminated by a deep sigh. ‘‘ It is a perfect mystery,” said 
he, “far beyond my comprehension. But you certainly 
must have misinformed me upon another subject—my talents 
for public speaking ?” 
anf No, indeed, you have no such talents.” : 

Now, that is really past all belief. I have (you cannot 
think of denying it) a rich invention, an unusual faculty’ of 
reasoning, the copia verborum in perfection,a: readiness that 
is never at a loss, and a power of keeping — spirit of'a 
discussion beyond almost any other man. My. voice is‘at 
least better than Fox’s or Burke’s; in figure I hope I'am 
tolerable (buttoning up his coat), and in attitude and action 
I egy that I am at least every thing that Walker can 
make one.” : ) 

‘0% Very: good,” I exclaimed, “a tolerable allowanceof the 
qualifications for oratory, certainly. 1 will now just |inform 
ou how they all worked. From the time you entered the 
oe 9 till several: years-after (1-may ‘use either the*past or 
the future tense) you were an established frequenter. of the 
British Porum:-: ‘There, in spite of the popular’ tone! of your 


- 


* 


oe you were voted a dead bore. Every one complained 
your speeches passed all understanding. ‘Here\ comes 
darkness: visible’ ‘was the common remark whenever ‘your 
head meted above the crowd. At the Bar, § The abstruse 
view which ‘my’ ‘learned friend'‘has taken of this question,’ 
Was! a remark ‘which generally movedeven the judge to smile: 
Inofactyou were: compelled,: with infinite labour, to get rid 
ofiall:your juvenile habits of oratory before’ you’ became’ a 
_ Speaker of a barely tolerable order.” : ¢ hI 
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** Well, you: de.amaze me,” he said, jerking back his, head 

with jams expression of the :deepest chagrin, ** So neither a 

t, nor.a statesman, nor an orator! on my word,,:I have 

n living in a-strange delusion. But come,” he added after 

a second pause, “ there are some other anticipations of a very 

different kind, which I am equally anxious about. You are 
married, I suppose ?” 

“* Oh, these twenty years.” 

Well done—that is comfort. . Now before you say 
another word, let me describe Mrs. Philipson to you on her 
wedding-day, according to my ideas. She was then a 
beautiful young creature, with 

“‘ Wrong—wrong at the outset. She was not beautiful ; 
she was 'tather plain; and as to her youth, she confessed up 
to twenty-seven herself!” 

“Twenty-seven ! are you serious? Why,I thought it had 
‘been one of your’ fixed resolutions that the bride should be 
in her'teens;” 

“€Pshaw! ‘a pack of boyish nonsense! "’ 

8+ Calkit nonsense or what else you please ; but to’ me it 

appears utterly incomprehensible how a man-of your taste 
wld have fallen in love with a woman aged twenty-seven, 
‘end slie ‘not handsome,” 

“can clear up the mystery to you at once,” I said, “In 
the’ first place I didnot fall in love with her, nor she with 
me. I thought that she would make me a good wife: I 
knew that she would bring a respectable accession to my 
fortune and connexions ; and I politely communicated to her 
my sentiments —” 

“That she would bring a respectable accession: to your 
fortune and: ‘eonnexions, suppose?” 

‘of Why, not in those So anait h ‘certainly, but that was all 


understood. | { was fortunate enough to obtain her consent, 
agate 


“ You ed not finish the sentence ; you: became a second 

my ‘became'as: ‘happy ‘and- as. ) mutually: p leased Withone 

another, ms I believe,’ fll ‘to: the Jot Jot f most ‘married 
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thing like this,” he eried ; *“there 

e some “Tels ta epourbla io: aboull ‘be ‘the 

weaises 8: Probably: you spell: your-name, oir. With 
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ever.” 
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6 Ts'it then credible,” he exclaimed, “ that such can be the 
effect of time—that as the warm currents of the heart flow 
down into'the remoter tracks of life they are destined tobe 
thus frozen’! Jonson then indeed was right— 


“ It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be ; 
Or standing, like an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May: 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light.” 


On pronouncing these beautiful lines, ‘It is almost im- 
possible,” he said, “after these rebuffs, to imagine, any sub- 
jection which I can expect to meet with unaltered. opinions. 
Vet there is one on which time cannot surely have produced 
the same changes which it appears to have done on almost all 
others. I hope my friendships at least have proved perma- 
nent ?..; You can have found, ro sure, no coolness in )Jack 
Goodson’s heart? ” 
uo Why really,” I said, ‘‘ I know very little of the state of 
‘Jack Goodson’s heart : but I believe he has, been a very wild 
fellow. .I had not heard of him for many years till, about 
$iX,months ago, he reminded me of our old intigany by 
writing to borrow fifty pounds.” 

You sent him a hundred, of course ?” 

*‘ Exactly one tenth.” 

“© What, could you send generous Jack Goodson only ten 
pounds ? ? . 

“Yes, and with a very good conscience,” I replied; .“ you 
‘are not probably aware how many generous Jack Goodsons 
.there:are in the world.” 

“I can listen,” he said, * to no palliations of such heart- 
ilessness. .... We will go on—Harry. Chandler ?” 

“Chandler is a rising man, I believe. We live .in, the 
saind street ;..but we are not known to one. another now.” 
baifNot known? what.can you mean?” 

__.“ Why, we had a dispute, some twenty years ago, over our 
‘Winé,,.o1e evening, whether the inscription on..The Monu- 

gent had:been effaced once or twice. . We fail contradicted 

one another, and Harry would never speak agai 

ores that was really the end of a fifteen sos ’ friendship? 
But is one name more on which I still repose Some 


Sarifidenice—-noble-minded George Wiseman.” 
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*§ Yes, Wiseman is at the bar with me,.and the common 
forms of friendship, have always been observed between us. 
He is very rich; and, lately, his eldest son asked my _per- 
mission to pay his addresses to one of my girls. I waited 
upon George, who told me he was heartily glad to hear of 
it.;;for. he bhoneges the children of such old friends could 


not do better... Besides, the young lady’s accomplishments, 

and so. forth. I thought myself bound in honour to say 

CRUSE that I could give her little or no fortune—which 
roduced a slight expression of surprise. He assured me, 

SEMer ee he had always admired my frankness ; and .since 
en—” 

‘* He has been, of course, doubly zealous for the union?” 

*€ Pray allow me to finish my own sentence. Since then, 
I have heard nothing more of the matter.” 

At;these words my companion declared he could bear it no 
agers he started up in wild despair, clasped his hands, and 
rushed to the edge of the glacis, apparently to precipitate 
himself .over it. I intercepted his purpose by a sudden 
spring ;, and we came. into violent coilision.. The next 
instant I opened my eyes, and found it was one of my boys 
shaking me by the shoulder to wake me. He told me they 
had done seeing the castle, and were now only waiting for 
me to go down again to our boat. LB 


PEEPS. INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. IV. 


3 By Jacquzs. 


LOVE... 


Have you ever stood at eve ‘neath the deep blue mirror of 
an Italian sky, glowing with the bright reflex of the unveiled 
Queen of Night, whose beams, falling on marble palaces and 
geshing eee have silvered them o’er with their exceed- 

iance? Have you, in such a scene, e’er heard the 

ee ee eames rerbinge through the. sir, 
ragrant with ‘orange blossoms, till ‘the strains, spreadi 

around, ‘have’ seemed to incorporate with every leaf, with 

every flower, blending with perfume; and, stealing through 

your very sense; entranced,’ youhave heard, as it were, 

an internal voice?’ If you hve, then can your heart 

‘beautiful poetry, the divine breathings of 

0 them as to ithe. thrilli 
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echoes of that song, finding the dreamy notes have e’en “a 
loeal habitation and a name!” And is not love an echo of 
heaven—a ray from those blest realms, enlightening the dark- 
ness of our fullen nature, and dissipating the cloud of self- 
ishness which shrouds our hearts ? 

The love of Juliet differs essentially from that of any other 
heroine of Shakspere—all in some degree feel the emotion, 
but with them it only forms a érad¢ in their characters—the 
passion takes its tone and degree from their natures;—but 
every pulse, every aspiration of J uliet’s heart, speaks the 
language of love: her opinions, her actions, have no influ- 
ence over the sentiment, she does not create or color it, but 2 
creates her. ‘Then again, her love does not arise from inti- 
macy with the object, from a knowledge of his good qualities 
—it is not gradual in its growth—it does not in its flight 

use at those usual resting points, esteem and friendship, 
ut flies onward at once to the goal. She loves at first sight 
a stranger, whose very name she knew not; nay, even one 
whom she had been taught to regard as the bitterest enemy 
of her family; “her only love springs from her only hate.” 
So rapid is the conquest, that “‘ ’tis like the lightning, which 
doth cease to be, ere one can say—lIt lightens!” The whole 
tenor of her mind is altered as if by magic. The girl of 
to-day, without a will of her own, who answers her mother’s 
request to think of marriage with Paris, by 

Pll look to like, if looking liking move : 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 


To-morrow replies to the same demand: 


Now, by St. Peter’s church, and Peter too, 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

I wonder at this haste; that I must wed 

Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 

I pray you tell my lord and father, madam, 

I will not marry yet; and, when I do, I swear 
It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 

ecii Rather than Paris. 


ely Fh s 
m Even at the banquet, we notice the commencement of the 


ay 


lange from the artless girl to the passionate woman : when 
ne guests are departing, she calls to the nurse, 


i% 
iow 3 Come hither, nurse. What is yon gentleman ? 
++» Nursg.—The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
),, ,JuLtet.— What ’s he, that now is going out of door? 

_. Nonse.—Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
a0! Jutrer.—What ’s he that follows dnote. that would not dance ? 
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| Norgse--I know not. 
Ju.1et.—Go ask. his name :—if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

How perfectiy natural is the transition from this to the 
balcony scene! We are quite prepared to hear the murmurs 
of her first and pure affection, the gentle arguments where- 
with her heart would overcome the doubts, the difficulties 
that beset its path, and the unrestrained surrender of herself to 
its control. hen startled by the appearance of Romeo, she 
does not attempt to disguise her feelings—she is yet too un- 

histicated; too unlearned in the school of deceit, to assume 
a frigid and indifferent deportment towards him, but at once 
reveals the interest he has in her breast, and her fears for his 
safety should he. be discovered by her kinsmen.. Throughout 
the whole of her beautiful. confession of affection, there is a 
struggle between her timidity and her love, between: her 
frank and trusting spirit and the maidenly reserve inculcated 
by the rules of society. It is charming to note the progress- 
ive victory of love, the increasing boldness of her words, and 
the. dissipation of all reserve, till she freely utters the fond- 
ness of her soul. } . . 
‘o)) ve Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face; 
:» Else would,a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
_ For,that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form—fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke. But farewell compliment ! 
- Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say—Ay; 
And I will take thy word: yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou may’'st prove false ;—at lovers’ perjuries, 
‘They say Jove laughs. Oh, gentle Romeo, 
_ If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully; 
oat thou rene I am too eee 
0. Pll frown, 'and'be perverse, and sa: ; 
J o0 WSerthou oe but, else, mtr le are 
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There is another point peculiar to Juliet’s love,-and which 
well displays its ardency. She says to Romeo— 


If that thy bent of love be honorable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 
By one that [ll procure to come to thee, 

here, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 
And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world. 


This‘ offer of herself to Romeo on the first eve of their ac- 
quaintance would appear unseemly in a woman, who “ should 
have io tongue but thought; ” yet in Juliet, who could con- 
demn it? Who could even fee] surprised at it? It is quite 
natural and guileless in her. We feel that the depth and inten- 
sity of her passion fully compensates for years of intercourse, 
fully justifies her act, and, encircling it with its radiant halo, 
forbids each envious thought to cast a shadow o’er its 
brightness. 

¢*Her meditations whilst awaiting the nurse’s return from 
Romeo are most characteristic of her fervent love—all her 
energies are absorbed by it, and directed to it alone. To one 
with “ affections and warm youthful blood” like hers, truly 
*« Love’s heralds should be thoughts, which ten times swifter 
glide than the sun’s beams.” Her eagerness to hear the 
message of Romeo, and the delays of the self-important 
nurse, form one of the most dramatic and truthful pictures. 

A false and affected delicacy has led many to condemn the 
beautiful soliloquy of Juliet in the third act, commencing 
“Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds.” This communion of 
her thoughts in the solitude of her chamber—these whispers 
of a young and innocent heart, abounding with the most 

tical imagery—may receive an evil construction from an 
impure mind, which tinges with its own hue every thought 
_ or act of another, but a guilty imagination would not suggest 
to Juliet the idea of any impropriety in her ponderings, nor 
will the feelings of true purity be offended thereby, 

The nurse breaks in upon her reverie with lamentations 
for the death of Tybalt; her ambiguous and confused ex- 
clamations lead Juliet to believe Romeo the slain, and the 
intensity of her anguish vents itself in the cry— 

Oh break, my heart !—poor bankrupt, break at once ! 
To prison, eyes! ne’er look on liberty! 

Vile earth, to earth resign; end motion here ; 

And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier ! 


_ When informed distinctly of Tybalt’s death from Romeo's 
hand, Juliet’s reply is an exquisite portraiture of nature. Her 
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kinsman has been slain by Romeo, and the eustom, the _pre- 
cepts of the world, from whose thraldom she has not been 

wholly emanci ted, demand that she should inveigh against 
bit and hol him in abhorrence; but her heart rebels 
against the maxim—her tongue alone obeys, and therefore 
her answer is couched in studied phrases, in forced similes, 
in expressions with which it is manifest she has no sympathy. 


Oh serpent heart, hid with a flow’ring face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feather’d raven! wolvish-ravening lamb ! 
Despised substance of divinest show! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st— 

A damned saint, an honorable villain! 

Oh, nature! what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 

In mortal of such sweet flesh ? 

Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 
So fairly bound? Oh, that deceit should dwell 


In such a gorgeous palace ! 


_ How different is her language immediately after, when.the 
nurse exclaims, ‘* Shame come to Romeo! ”— 


Blister’d be thy tongue, 
For such a wish | he was not born to shame : 
Upon his. brow Shame is asham’d to sit; . 
For tis a throne where Honor may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. . 
Oh, what a beast was I to chide at him! 


Here her heart asserts its pre-eminence over all forms, and 
pours .tise/f in words, in touching contrast with the strained 
and, formal, manner of her previous reply—retracting every 
unkind word, .every harsh term, and. bitterly: reproaching 
herself for their use. This change is noticed by the nurse; 
who, surprised at her breach of worldly propriety, FePEPUNE'Y, 


Will you speak well of him that killed your cousin ? 
Fear her eloquent and affecting justification :— 


‘REL sp of Hi im that is my husband? =) peat | 
shall ‘smooth thy ‘nate or 
* aeeeegtiae eae 2 cit 6 dim 
( eath He an te a epth th of her 
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How beautiful is their parting! The unconscious plead- 
ings of love to prolong his stay, the sweet self-deceptions 
which would blind her to the swift flight of time, and the 
poetry of heart which impresses nature with the hues of her 
passion creating a sympathy between them. 


Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torchbearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua. 


And then when Romeo replies, 


Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 


The sudden awakening from her dream of security, the 
arousal of her fears, the forgetfulness of self in her urgent 
entreaties for his “departure, and the melancholy presenti- 
ments of evil which oppress her, are enchanting delineations. 

‘‘The course of true love never yet ran smooth;” and 
never'ran it more roughly than with Juliet. An hour but 
married—her husband banished—another suitor thrust upon 
her, and, on her refusal to accept him, consigned by her 
father to ** hang, beg, starve, die i’ the streets,” and forsaken 
by her mother when most she needed support. Ah! we 
cannot refrain from crying 


Alack, alack, that Heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soft a subject as herself ! 


o‘fhe nurse, to whom she turns for comfort, meets her with 
theinsulting advice to marry Paris; stating, as an induce- 
ment, that’ Romeo could not return to claim-her. Juliet 
asks— 

2" “Speakest thou from thy heart ? 
Nursz.— From my soul, too; 

Or else beshrew them both. _ . 

JULIET.— Amen! 


What a world of meaning is there in that one word! We 
hear the. high-souled woman, left without a.counsellor, with- 
out a friend on whom to rely—firm.amid persecution and 
ia]— strong in the consciousness of right, in, the truth of 
retiring within the strongholds of her own heart, tearing 
er the last thread that linked her with her home, and 
ed to bear, alone and unaided, every assault of mis- 
Ine, rather than “ with treacherous revolt ” forswear her 
to*Romeo. “With this determination she. seeks the 
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friar; sresolved‘* to die, if what he’ speaks, ‘speak not of 
remedy.” That this is not merely the effect, of impetuosity 
or enthusiastic impulse, but the deliberate conclusion of her 
serious thoughts, we think is evident,—for when the monk 
questions her courage to pursue the proposed remedy, she 
enumerates the most horrible alternatives that thought could 
frame, all of which she would perform ‘without fear or 
doubt, to live an unstained wife to her, sweet love.” The 
very nature of these fancies, so improbable, and unlikely. to 
occur to her without premeditation, shews that they had pre- 
viously occupied her mind—that she had calculated her posi- 
tion, and. would abide by the worst. 

Before drinking the potion, the terrors she may encounter 
vividly, present themselves before her; the possibility of 
awaking before the time when the friar should come, to re- 
lease her—the stifling air of the vault—the “‘ horrible conceit 
of death and night ”—the remains of all her buried ancestors, 
and “ the bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, lying fes- 
t’ring in his shroud ;” that : 

So early waking,—what with loathsome smells, 

That living like moavenes ao of . earth, 
mortals, hearing , run mad ;— 

Oh! if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 

Environed with all these hideous fears ? 

And madly play with my forefathers’ joints ? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 

in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 


., chese “hideous fears” might well affright her; and dee 
indeed must have been the love that could enable her to hol 
them as nought, ‘and brave their threatened dangers. “When 
we consider the roa eee of her awaking, the 
egos ig spectacle which met her gaze, and the unhappy 
- issue of her devoted act, we cannot but be affected. . Aba 
Mark her conduct on discovering the body of Romeo: she 
bids the friar— | wea lee 
t thee hence, for I t away.— | 
What's here? acu “toed in Mee love's hand P 
»9 Poison, I see; hath been his timelessiend;—- ... -) ; || 
1 Qe) sets alan fiatelne bb 


Thy lips are warta}nc!s bolg 6) ous 05% jal of] 


. “There isan: unnaturabcahnness, a wild composure inthis, 
so'different from the:violent grief! she exhibits on hearing’ of 
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his banishment,. that startles and thrills us, and prepares us 
for the fatal sequel. 
Yea, noise ?—then I'll be brief. Oh, happy dagger! | 
(Snatching Romeo's dagger) 
This is thy sheath ; (stabs herself) there rust, and let me die, 
(Falls on Romeo's body, and dies.) 


‘Qh lamentable day! Oh woful time!” Who that has 
read the history does not mourn over her fate—does not melt 
at the:recital of her sorrows? She is not to us a fiction—the 
mere creation of a poet’s brain, but a palpable reality—a 
living,’ breathing spirit, replete with goodness and beauty. 
The interest we feel is not that morbid sensation generally 
excited ‘by an imaginary tale of woe, but an active love, 
timid it may be, for “‘’twere all one that we did love some 
bright particular star, she is so above us.” We tremble and 
vibrate’ with every vicissitude of her fortune— joy in her 
joy, and sorrow in her sorrow ”’—and sigh when 


Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 


Even then she is enshrined in our hearts,—she ‘still lives— 
Beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in her lips, and in her cheeks, 
And Death's pale flag is not advanced there. 


She cannot die, for she is within us / 





We rejoiced to see, some time ago, the commencement of 
a movement—originating with one who has already laboured 
in his. service—having in view the erection of a national 
monument to Shakspere. Statues of statesmen and warriors 
Rees out eye at every turn, vet he, England’s Poet—the 
Norld’s Poet, whose mind was to theirs as Olympus to a 
mole-hill, is without a record of our estimation, We are 
now becoming more sensible of our neglect, we are confess- 
ing our culpability—but 
Rating ourselves at nothing, you shall see 
How much we are braggarts. 


Whilst it is our duty to raise such a testimonial, we cannot 
thereby add one whit ‘to his plory, cannot entwine a single 
additional leaf in his imperishable wreath, No! 

What needs my Shakspere for his honor'd bones 

The labour of os age in piled stonés:? 
He had raised. a monument for himself in his. glorious plays, 
More; enduring, more, noble..than all, earth could rear.) We 
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- all his monuments, all living testimonies to the power of 
ins, to, the truth of his delineations.; But we,go.to 
the ne "The atres of England to witness the representation of 
those wondrous dramas—and we.behold them, not all-perfect 
and inimitable as they came from the hands, of their author, 
but disfigured and profaned by the absurd interpolations and 
alterations of self-conceitéd  witlings,., who, realizing, the 
fable of the, Frog and me Bull, have distended; their puny 
insignificance, ane in the plenitude of their wisdom attempted 
to improve Shakspere ! we have all laughed at.Dumas for 
i efforts to. do so, but we cannot LAUGH, we cannot-summon 
e ghost of a smile, at the thought that an EZngléshman. 
oan d be guilty of such an act, or that. Englishmen, would 
tolefate it. Yet it is the case. ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
and, ** Ki ” have ‘been. thus mangled—in the latter, 
the path 1 individuality of Cordelia’s, character. totally 
destroyed; but. wherefore multiply instances ?—-we blush 
even to think them!,.. Whilst.such.things exist, how:can.we 
wonder that the descendants of the bard. are left to struggle 
against. poverty and distress, without the. assistance. which 
gratitude, not to mention right, might claim at our hands? 
Ah! should these things be? «Is it well that we raise one 
statue to Shakspere. on the right hand, .at the. same time. that. 
we pluck down another on the left ? Is it well that we speak 
homage to his. genius, whilst.we deface his works? . Itis not. 
just—it; is not honest, . Then let us reform the past, ere. we. 
oe to mg for the future. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


THE! Aborigines of New South Wales are a class of 
beings dissimilar to any other people ;—they may, in every 
sense of the word, be termed savages, having neither laws, 
systeni;'tior religion, to guide and contro] them. | 

This is not the case with other barbarous nations,—the 
[iidianis*of North and South America, (however primitive 
niay bée'their mode of government,) are a deliberating and 
methodical race ;—they resort together in towns and villages ; 
understand the necessity of supervision; and have definite 
notions of a supreme being, whom they term the “Great 
Spirit”: | | . 

Ore Hottentots of Southern Africa concentrate for 
mitittial’ defence and assistance, select rulers to preside over 
their different provinces, and subsist in a measure by the 
tilligé’of’the soil; and the New Zealanders are acknow- 
ledged to be a warlike and intelligent race, endued with 
capacities of no mean order, and minds capable of the 
a staté of cultivation. 

*The* chief characteristic of the Aborigines of New South 
Wales; is indolence ; were it not for the imperative cravings 
of nature; T’verily believe they would for ever remain in a 
state 6f quieseence,—none of the comforts or luxuries they 
séé" possessed by European-, can tempt them to exertion, ow 
awaken in them a spirit of enterprise. | | 

This supineness is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as 

they are a people endowed with great quickness of appre- 

ion,;and in cunning are a match for the prince of dark- 
hess himself; while their cupidity is all but boundless. 

They do not cultivate the soil, neither have they any fixed 
places of abode, but live in the open forest, which they 
range in small family parties, or tribes ; and at night repose 
on the grass; ‘beside a fire composed of the withered and 
fallen timber.’ In’ rainy weather they shelter themselves 
under a few sheets of bark, which they strip from the nearest 

trees, and place’ Senin the ground, so as to form a 
- kind of sloping , the raised end being supported by 

poles, and the*back'part ¢xposed'to the wind. 
~~ ‘Their methiod ‘of ‘cookitig is simple, and ‘may be learned 
on a short apprenticeship,—it is merely ‘throwing the article 
‘to be dressed on the fire,‘and turning it over once or twice, 
till sufficiently scorched; and divested of its rankness. 
_ European worshippers of the spit, and frying-pan, would be 
_- SeEY, 1647—no. 1. vor. vi. D 
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horrified ‘at the dishes relished ‘by. these unsophisticated 
cuisiniers ;\guanas, snakes, stinking fish, all things im short 
that come to their nets, find favour with their palates ; while 
the distention of their stomachs ‘after a meal, leaves. no 
doubt as to the vigour of their appetites. 

They: have: a particular relish for a'species of grub, called 
by ‘them neeyan ; it) is: found:in the wood of the virgin.oak, 
and \is: of a dirty yellow colour. ums likewise form a 
considerable portion of their food : animals are :visible 
only by night; during the day they conceal themselves.in the 
hollows of lofty trees, and are discovered by the claw: marks 
which they leave in mounting to their abodes, The men, 
whem climbing in search of them, ascend the. tree by: means 
of notches, which they cut with their tomahawks ; but the 
females, in "addition to this, make use of vines, whieh, after 
passing round the trunk, they attach to, their left hands and 
dexter: 'great-toes, and are thus enabled to throw themselves 
well) back’ while cu sesh chasse they have. a. very 
ludicrous sppenmunce: thus cocupied=-as will will endeavour 
we shew, 

(sTasagihe an enormous gum tree, towering to ‘the skies; 
uaden female: a ‘eled after the. manner: of Eve; ere-she 
tasted the forb fruit; her skin of:a Sarees salen: 
‘hers: seer x unlike jargonelle pears) pendu 
abdominal -breadth of quarter considerable, . — 

mngem aren! en sesnet as an inflated . fallen: 

te ty ailicaaduiealtailinesactebenine cnet with: legs. so 
sd thatthe calves seem to have changed places 

e fibulas ; her nose wide and. less, and her upper 

aoe upper lip) i ehreien _ lower, :one, like 
a penthouse. af thet all this, and her stolid look fixed.on 
suck of mnpvantans Sevosgine pees in 
0 


iedineteane (if. cointame if may be termed):of. both sexes 
weet keriirey nde of opossum: skins ;, in» this 
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> Phough unacquainted with tailors; and haberdashers, they 
have a sneaking fondness for their: wares, and. an: old: ‘shirt, 
al ragged pair of trowsers,’or a east ‘off coat, is atoalb times . 
ati acceptable present. They will array 'themselves':in any 
aon ean article of dress, from’ a° Tipperary? castor;:to: a 

( petticoat, without troubling their heads: about ithe 
er of the fit; or the adaptation’ of one» garment to 
another; thus, it is not unusual to see a gin figuririg away in 
a solitary shirt, with the tails flapping in the breeze} orca 
warrior strutting about in a tattered and buttonless: shooting 
coat; the rest of his —_ remaining uncovered, even by a 
leafy oo: 

Ow festival occasions, or when about to do battle, they are 

inthe habit of streaking their bodies with chalk, and smear- 
ing their faces with red powder; and the men on these’ occa- 
sions: tie their hair, which’ is enerally long and matted,:in a 
cone on the top of the , placing in the eentre long 
blades of grass, or wisps of straw, which either stand’ erect, 
ep at the extremities like wheat sheaves. : 

_ Except tomahawks, (which are mostly of Européan con- 
struétion,) their weapons: consist entirely of wood, andthe 
ones generally in use among them are spears, boomerangs, 
até nullah-snullahs or'waddies. They have a fourth weapon, 
called: coopen—this is a thin, flat instrument, sharpened at 
- ‘ee’? and in figure resembles a right angle. | 
ing the spear, they make use of a womera, 
* wr mpssievet wooden lever, which, hooking into a concavi 
: send of the spear, enables the: thrower to propel it 
i wuely greater force than could be attained by thd wn- 

anand of his'arm. The distance they will send a 
instrument is astonishing. 
af. — aré segments of circles, and, when: tossed 
frorh the’ hand, twirl rapidly round in the air, with a whirring 
sound, like ¥ that made by quails on taking wing ; if sufficiently 
eétirved,;they can’ be made to return to the feet of the thrower. 
‘te depict all the antics of which they are capable; is 
; they must be seen flying from the-hands of a 
Stig warrior, experienced in the use‘ of them, to give: ‘a’ cor- 


ctedt idea, MWOS b 

: ‘are heavy clubs, redid ieiseby carved andic or- 
‘namiented, and about! two feet long; when fightmg with these 
| “Iweaponsythe combatants: offer their heads for a thump, turn 


| ae? fortunately for themselves the gentlemen 
ceoeentieeees ee eee 
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blows that would fracture, if not entirely demolish; an Euro- 


craiiium. 

PPke cunning of New Hollanders I: have already hinted at; 
their ‘treachery, if anything, exceeds it; when actuated by 
a ‘revengeful feeling towards a white man, they exhibit no 
outward ee of displeasure, but patiently await their oppor- 
tunity, and their victim when he least expects it. 
Twoinstances, which I shall relate in confirmation of this, 

occurred under my own observation. 

A veteran ‘watchman, belonging to the W: establish- 
ment, but located twenty miles ech the head station, ob- 
served one morning, while cleaning out his folds, some natives 

proach his» hut; on reaching it, they attempted to enter, 
but he called out to them to desist, as the door was locked, 
and not an ting any treachery (for the men were familiar 
to him walked up’to them; : he had scarcely done so, ere:a 
blow «a tomahawk felled: him: to the :earth, and, :in less 
time’than I)take to.write it, his throat--was cut, and his: body 
severely bruised‘and: lacerated. . The :hemorrhage from: his 
woundy:together-with the numerous blows he had received, 
deprived ‘him of sense and motion; and the savages, believing 
him idead, entered the hut, and poersas of everything but 
an ‘old»musket; which escaped their ébservation; they then 
hen their oe leaving their. victim~where. he 


in the esenisir maitin ici denis dio 

wou dellicn ins senseless on. the grass; but ex- 

bibiting idigna 06 dife; hand dressed: his. wounds to ‘the best of 
his kis stilty, and immediately afterwards: set out:in search.of 
No. surgeon : resided: within ‘forty: miles, 


Soe ieee: oe before his. wounds were 


but fhiled to capture them. at the. ‘tins Latin their 
horsemien; three of the 


Ss coaitiee however, one;of whom 
» (Pheirutrial soon re a alk niianled nos 


‘smusement to. those who attended it, owing. eee 
Eee renee vactim,ap dn 
cemhaaute os 


\: ‘ digain.”\»: ; »that-.thie : 
\\ndunioed them guilty, they politely intimated, i ( 
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cular’ English, that the said jury were ‘‘ Zéars;” and when 
sentence was passed upon them, the individual: who was 
to: be ‘hanged, broke into the following soliloquy :—* Bail I 
shall»eat it ‘any more wallaby now-—bail hunt it. paddy 
melon again—bail hear it sing more my gin—it all up with 
Fowler now—bail gammon.” 

How: very unpoetical the English make all with whom they 
come in contact, introducing more of the oaths and:slang.of 
their language than any other part of it! From our neigh- 
bours across the channel, to our antipodes of the south, the 
g-+d=+s, and other expletives of our gin-and-porter-imbibing 
countrymen, seem familiar; if this is the way our refined 
tongue «is to travel, heaven forefend it should ever become 
theuniversal one. 
ueAbout'a week after the catastrophe above mentioned, a 
party belonging to the same tribe, but who had not partici- 
oo the robbery and attempted murder, camped near the 
weifer:station’ of Messieurs M. and G., at that time oceu- 
pied by twocof their men, with whom the blacks were ap- 
parently:on friendly terms. The elder of these men had occa 
sion:to fell:a tree, and engaged some of the nativesito assist 
him}he! was working and conversing: pleasantly with them, 
whenyone of the rascals suddenly split his he open with 
an axe++with the very axe furnished him by his victim.a few 
minutes before. The man’s death must have beeninstanta- 
neous,/as' his. comrade, who was milking cows in anadjoining 
yard, heard no cry, or any sound that might suggest a deed of 
iolences\‘his suspicions. were first awakened, on his return 
hhome,*by perceiving some spots of blood on the ground’; and 
moting’ thatthe ground itself looked as though some:heavy 
body chadbeen dragged over it, he tracked until he:arrived 
“at ‘thevextremity of a dense serub, when the thought struck 
chim, that: the: blacks might have secreted their victim there 
by waylofsdecoy, and: that his own life would be perilled:-by 
p. further, “Impressed. with this idea: more, fally 
when heconsidered the loneliness of his situation, he turned 
‘and vetraced his’ steps, and saddling a horse that was:grazing 
ear} ‘éndoproviding ‘himself with a musket, he galloped to a 

‘neigh * Station for assistance. On his ‘return with a 
party/of armed. men, he! found the hut had: been sacked, but 
Mingly not! without) resistance ‘on ‘the. part of jhis dogs, 
_ ®othe“of' whom ;were: badly cut, while the door, which had 
‘been fastened previous to his departure; had two boomerangs 
a its The body, ashe had conjectured, was found an 
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2cRormeither of\ these: acts of) violence ‘was any: provocation 
given ;othewictims:were old:and inoffensive men, . It is pos- 
sible rthe! blacks may have been insulted:‘on some former oc- 
casion'by Europeans, and, after the usual manner of savages, 
nesented the indignity on the first white they found in’ their 
power;but»Iam of opinion they were influenced solely by 
motives of-cupidity;'and committed: murder for the purpose 
of <beimg ‘enabled: to'rob the hut with impunity; they. are 
thieves:by¥ instinct; but consummate cowards. 

» Religion is:a hook sealed to the Aborigines of New South 
Wales ; the fey superstitions they have being too absurd.to 
merit that title: ither do’ they bow down or worship any 
graven'image, as in other heathen lands; a spiritual existence 
seems beyond their comprehension ; but a number of them 
entertain» the-opinion that they will jump up white:men,” 
fat they ex it) when they cease to exist as black ones. 
A» fellow «who was’ hanged not long ago in Port Macquarie, 
gravely: shdediaield the speetators assembled round the gallows 
who were all Earcpeane) that he would shortly be “f the 
game likeyof them ;” and, solaced by that i impression, sub- 
mitted to his: fate with th the utmost sang froid.. 

* ‘When suffering» from sickness, their buggeree crogees 

men):proceed to drive away the complaint by rubb- 

ing. on with: certain charm stones, lying: on his body, 
andbreathing in:his nostrils and mouth, &c. »\ >.» 

As a race, they are dreadfully deficient i in physicaleqirege, 
anth:theirbattles are more the semblance of war than: the 
seality; «few.mortal: wounds being given or taken in an 
of: them, andtheir duration seldom exceeding the fourt 
part ofan ‘hour... Preparatory to a fight, they perform the 
pleman, or war dance, which consists of certainantics of de- 
fiance,:during which they spit at their ‘foes, and: make use 
af: a variety of opprobrious epithets, in hopes, of texrif ng 

thems!) een occasions an old gin usually capers: 
pene ithe hostile :armies, stretching her skin ne — and 
lending her tongue to swell the clamour. : 
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twelve over /a;wide: patch of forest» land,: their weapons: lying 
confusedly around ‘them, their: shields waving) in. the: night 
breeze,: fromthe boughs ofthe smaller. trees;|:themselves 
hideously painted from head to foot, and) their! wild: and 
swarthy features lit up by the hectic glow of numerous!camp 
fires;°seated: round which, smoking their: pipes,::caressi 
their dogs, or engaged in conversation, may be..seen «gins 
all: ages, some in puris naturalibus, others rolled «imothéir 
opossum cloaks; over all the pale round moon, floating) in 
a sky of sapphire, and tinging with his silver light: woods 
that seem unbounded. 
» Suddenly a party of the females form a ring; and coms 
mence a shrill and plaintive chaunt, beating the earth at 
measured intervals with their boomerangs, as an accompani- 
ment'to'the melody. Forty or fifty painted savages start to 
their feet at the signal, and forming a semicircle or:'some 
other figute; open the ball. Some of the dances are very 
ing--+dne in particular, the name of which I:have for- 
gotten. It: consists of a repetition of stamps. by a. party 
formed:in a semicircle, who, with bodies bent forward, keep 
gradually advancing, accompanying each progressive move+ 
ment witha simultaneous pendulation of. the arms,.and a 
hissor groan along the whole line; not its least attraction 
is the regularity observed in the movements of the dancers, 
and the exactness with which they maintain their: relative 
>) Itiis:‘usual-for the men to steal their wives from a hostile 
tribe;and the number of them depends on inclination ; , being 
a'cold and passionless race, few maintain more than one, 
about: whom they appear very indifferent, permitting their 
intercourse -with Europeans, and not unfrequently lending 
them:out for a month or six weeks, on condition of receiving 
a‘bageof flour, a supply of tobacco, or some article of:cloth- 
ing; as'a.set off against the accommodation. Notwithstand- 
ing tliisy: they resent as an insult any forcible attemptoof gay 
Lotharios. | tod | 
-o0When travelling; the gins officiate as beasts of: burthen, 
car ctheir provision in nets, and having? their infants 
ung behind them. It is impossible to rely upon: théoser- 
ices of either sex, as they are ever on the move,.and the 
camp of) to-day, may on the morrow exhibit: nothing 
but h t logs, and scattered sheets of bark; the natives 
tver failing ‘to ‘level their abodes when abont to abandon 
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civilization, Ido. not believe. ~All individual ‘trials have failed 
hithertod Whatever may be ‘their powers of comprehen- 
sion, their nature and inclinations are decidedly savage;: and 
the small remnant of those still left,,in quarters where the 
wilderness! has) vanished, exist as miserable dependants .on 
the bounty. of: Europeans, filthy and indolent as the wildest 
of | theirerace;; and addicted only to the lowest vices of the 
white-man. | 

is The measures adopted by the late Sir George Gypps, to 
prevent Bushmen from wantonly sacrificing native life, were, 
no: doubt, highly praiseworthy ; but men so: isolated an 
position; «soventirely: at the mercy of unprincipled savages, 
as: they'are,: should. be guaranteed efficient protection» by 
their: government, ifvall freedum of action is denied: them. 
The, ysquatter’s flocks might be slaughtered, his  culti- 
vation destroyed,’ his: shut burnt over ‘his head; in most 
places, ere he! could:‘communicate with the border police, 
who, after all; might never succeed in finding: his persecu- 
a The number of Bushmen usually located together in one 
place issovsmall, that to capture a determined «band. of 
savages would be next to impossible. But Iam no legis- 
lator, and shall therefore merely say, I wish those who ‘lay 
the flattering unction’to their: souls,” would, ere ‘they make 
daws for ‘particular localities, give those localities a trial as 
residents, 13° 
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gentry,"having ‘been two years without that amusement, ‘to 
which for’ several preceding seasons they had been: ac- 
customed,determined, if no individual could: be ‘found 
spirited:enough to-give them an Italian Opera, to find -the 
means® themselves for re-opening the theatres: Toward the 
close of):1719, a number of the aristocracy associated, and 
formedthemselves into an association for the purpose.» They 
obtained the patronage of the King, who not only subscribed 
£1000; but allowed the society to assume the name of THE 
Rovat Acapemy. A charter of incorporation was granted, 
andthe management vested in a governor, deputy-governor, 
and‘twenty directors. The following noblemen and: gentle- 
menwere chosen to fill those offices :— Governor, the Duke 
of)\Newcastle ; Deputy-Governor—Lord Bingley; Directors 
«the ‘Duke of Portland, the Duke of Queensberry, the 
‘Earl of Burlington, the Earl of Stair, the Earl of Walde- 
grave, Lord Chetwynd, Lord Stanhope, General .Wade, 
Sei Dormer, General Hunter, Sir John Vanbrugh, 
Colonel Blathwayt, Colonel O’Hara, James Bruce, Thomas 
Coke (of Norfolk), Conyers D’Arcy, Brian Fairfax, George 
‘Harrison, William Pulteney, and Francis Whitworth, Esqs. | 
“The sum subscribed, to enable them to carry out their plans, 
was £50,000. 
sJeAtythat time, Handel was residing with the Duke of 
Chandos, :at Cannons; and the first step of the directors: was 
to engage him as composer and musical director—investing 
him with full powers to engage singers, &c. Their next step 
was not so judicious a one: they also engaged Giovanni 
Buononcini and Attilio Ariosti as composers, with a view, 
no doubt, of increasing the attraction of the opera, by con- 
necting men’of the greatest talent with it; but these en- 
gagements laid the seeds of those jealousies and dissensions 
- which, subsequently, had such a disastrous effect on all con- 
cerned. The three composers were the most eminent men 
of their day. We have already spoken of Handel (p. 411, 
a Ariosti (p. 518, 519); their colleague was the son 
of Giovanni Maria Battisti, one of the first masters of the 
‘Donibard’ school. He was born about the year 1680, at 
Satie and attained great celebrity in Italy. . His works 
ptised ‘ eras, cantatas, and sonatas; and he also com-. 
sed a’ funeral anthem, on the death of the Duke of 
iriborough. The close of his career was not fortunate. 
We ‘bétaitie very popular in England; but he subsequently 
Wecliniéd in public estimation, by publishing as-his own a 
‘tiadrigal’ which was really the composition of an ‘earlier 
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master:®*About 1733:he quitted England, in company with 
an impostor known as Count Ughi, who pretended oto ‘be, an 
Italian nobleman, and the natural son.of James II... As this 
relationship, if'true, gave him a ‘species of relationship to 
the Duchess of Buckingham, under its colour he obtained 
admission to'the house of Her Grace, where his manners.and 
accomplishments soon rendered him a welcome guest. His 
Visits were so uent, that those who were not aware of the 
real or consanguinity between the Duchess ‘and 
Ughi;imagined*that he went there as a suitor, and: that she 
was about‘to‘become her husband. Amongst other acquire- 
ments, theCount pretended to have discovered the. art of 
aohings gold and he persuaded Buononeini to ‘join him: an 
nts. They left England together,.and the property 
cored et the latter being soon dissipated, he had'to return 
‘to obtain the means of living. He resided 
some chine at Paris; and after the peace:of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in | 1748, ‘went ‘to Vienna, having been’, sent: for «by: the 
Emperor. “He composed the music in honour of that-event, 
for ‘which-‘hie received’ 800° ducats.. In company . with 
Monticelli;:he left. Vienna for Venice, where, ‘probably, he 
‘about the middle of the 18th century; as we lose: all 
tree of him ‘after his arrival in the ap ithe seas" e200 
yas “we: have stated, had the. pawer:of) én 


ti, performers | 

highest ‘celebrity inthat day. The first obtained the highest 
Fes bya Vine tt 100, ; singer of the -period; 
aa im 1219. we first hear 

him at Drésden,' where: his celebrity commenced. It) was 
“report* made here of : his talent: which induced 
‘to him: at a large salary. His voice: was:con- - 
‘the: aS @ mezzo soprano, ‘though: in 
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been seenim England. . The opera was not very successful ; 
and, five ‘nights after the theatre opened, Handel produced 
his' | Radamiste,--an opera possessing many «beauties; and 
which’: met: with. considerable success. he Ubretio -was 
written by: Nicolo: Haym, and the composer dedicated his 
work to his Majesty George I., as his Majesty's ‘most 
faithful «subject.” From this circumstance, Burney ;infers 
that Handel:had: been naturalized in England. On-the 30th 
of: May, the ‘‘ Narcisa” of Domenico Scarlatti was brought 
out 3: but it only “ran” five nights, when Buononceini’s 
Astarto”-was produced. This opera was successful;. but 
gertainly, on» a comparison of the score, it appeats to. be 
inferior to: Handel’s. . 
‘ytAvtrcthe termination of the season, it was found, that. the 
united efforts of the three composers, and of the most. com- 
plete band of singers that had yet appeared together at the 
QO; House; had not been able to. attract audiences suffi- 
iently numerous to defray the expenses. Shortly after: the 
theatre'closed, an advertisement was published, stating that 
itiap dxtothe directors, ‘fon examining the «accounts, 
thatywhen*the calls already made are fully satisfied, there 
-will-still remain such a deficiency, as to render it absolutely 
ear make another call to defray the-year’s expenses, 
Phe said Court of Directors have, therefore, ordered another 
eall of: four cent, (which is the sixth call) to be made. on 
the:esubscribers.” The “capital.” expended, this. year, 
beyond. the receipts at the doors, amounted to no less than 
£15,000.: The call made by the directors does. not appear 
tovhave been very promptly answered; for we. find, in. the 
| tisof the day, advertisements calling for the arrears, 
<mder'a threat of the “‘utmost rigour of the law.” 
bePheperformances commenced at the usual time for the 
season 720-21 ;. and during its continuance, “ Radamisto” 
wasiperformed once, ‘* Astarto,” four times; anda new pas- 
tievia;: called :‘‘ Arsace," succeeded the latter. The, next 
‘Boveltyowas: the opera of ‘* Muzio Sievola,” remarkable for 
‘the ‘circumstance-of being the joint production of the three 
leaaitcone Handel, ‘Buononcini, and: Ariosti.... [thas been 
4gidyi thatthe division: was made, by the directors. of the 
RoyabsAcademy, for the purpose of trying..the, abilities of 
She.sthree icomposers, and of deciding which’ of them. was 
‘Mesérving of:preference: But ‘there seems no ground for-any 
‘Sther;supposition, than that the expedient was. adopted for 
‘the ‘sake.of despatch. No ‘step was consequently: taken . by 
‘the:direetors; implying a preference of any of the supposed 
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competitors; and. all three continued, for many years after, 
to. compose. operas for this theatre.” * 

The receipts. of the theatre were again inadequate to the 
expenses; and on the 25th of November, 1721, the first plan 
of an annual subscript on was. promulgated. Tickets for the 
season 1721-22 were issued at twenty guineas each, for which 
the directors guaranteed fifty performances ; or if that number 
were not, given, to make a suitable reduction from the sub- 
scription, ten guineas of which were to be paid on delivery 
of the tickets; five on the first of February following ; and 
the remaining five on the first of May. This plan of a 
subscription, free from all.responsibility beyond:its amount, 
has been followed ever since. 

During the season of 1721-22, Handel's, ‘‘ Floridante,” 
‘¢ Ottone,” and “ Flavius;” Ariosti’s ‘“‘ Caius Marcus Corio- 
Janus; ” and Buononcini’s “ Crispo,” “‘ Erminia,” and “‘Gri- 
selda,” were performed. . The latter was certainly the, best 
opera which that composer produced in England. The 
lebreito was written’ by Rolli.. It. is founded on the popular 
legend of the patriot dame, who submitted’ with such 
- amiable good humour .tothe whims and -caprices of her 
husband; and the author so skilfully adapted the incidents 
of the story, as to render the drama very interesting. Speak- 
ing of this opera, Mr. Hogarth says, (and we adopt his 
opinion, because we have not had an opportunity, ourselves, 
of examining the score), that “the airs, though uently 
‘disfigured by the flounces and furbelows of the day, have a 
great deal of sweetness, elegance, and expression.’ His ‘accom- 
peat have not the depth and solidity of those of Handel ; 

t they are free and brilliant, and contain pretty effects, by 
means of wind instruments, particularly the oboes,, .An ex- 
amination, in short, of the score of ‘ Griselda,’ (the only one 
we have seen of this author’s) convinces us, that Buononcini 
was by no means undeserving of the.favour, he enjoyed 
during his life-time ; though bie canuntation, han aniores with 
terity, from his name: being always associated, much jto its 

vantage, with that of Handel.” The, heroine,.in this 
inal, tha completed ibe angus of nls a parsonage 

’ it completed the conquest ol no ess a, 
than intiaitinwee. lo. helen edt 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate for the success of the op: 
that parties were formed, each dueance the cause. obhee.or 
> and th t the subject of bject'of: their com- 


parative merits cause of violent. isputes and con- 
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tentions in the fashionable circles. | Buononcini had ney 
partizans ; and Swift thus satirized the dissensions whic 
sprung out of the rivalry between him and Handel. 
‘Some say that Signor Buononcini 

Compar'd to Handel's a mere ninny; 

While others say, that to him Handel 

Is hardly fit to hold a candle. . 

Strange, that such difference should be, 

"T wixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee!” 


Soices from the Past.—No. XIV. 


| OR eR me 


THE SEVEN SISTERS, OR THE SOLITUDE OF BINNORIE. 


The following is one of the Earliest of Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 
3 ying Serer in an Edition of his Poems from which we copy 
“it, ane which Edition is just upon forty years old. 

SEVEN daughters had Lord Archibald, 
All children of one mother: 
I. could not say, in one short day, 
ohio What love they bore each other. 
.o4e garland of seven lilies wrought! 
“| igcSeven sisters that together dwell ; 
eov|But.he, bold Knight as ever fought, 

iyodheir father, took of them no thought, 

« »oved Hedoved the wars so well. 
jogging; mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

-{obabhe solitude of Binndrie! 


xa ‘Fresh blows the wind, a western wind, 
“*° “+ And from the shores of Erin, 
°"° Across the wave a rover brave 
*900""P> Binnorie is steering : 
eR ht onward, to the Scottish strand, 

rw bai. BS BER i - 

as gallant ship is borne; 
st OTe warriors leap upon the land, 
ail? Aind hark! the leader of the band 
~sr1809 Hath'blown his bugle horn. 
“SS8Sing) mournfully, oh !-mournfully 

__ The solitude of Binndrie, “ °~” 


wISdG Of} to e220912 ort Aol Star 
to ondeside,a grotto of their own,.. .. 

mos aiWVith boughs above them closing, 
tod The seven are laid, and in the shade, 


lie, like fawns, reposing. 
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competitors;and all three continued, for many years after, 
to. compose. operas for this theatre.” * 

The receipts. of the theatre were again inadequate to the 
expenses; and on the 25th of November, 1721, the first plan 
of an annual subscript on was promulgated. Tickets for the 
season 1721-22 were issued at twenty guineas each, for which 
the directors guaranteed fifty performances ; or if that number 
were not, given, to make a suitable reduction from the sub- 
scription, ten guineas of which were to be paid on delivery 
of the tickets; five on the first of February following ; and 
the remaining five on the first of May. This plan of a 
subscription, free from all.responsibility beyond;its amount, 
has been followed ever since. 

During the season of 1721-22, Handel's, ‘ Floridante,” 
‘¢ Ottone,” and “ Flavius ;” <Ariosti’s ‘* Caius Marcus Corio- 
Janus ;” and Buononcini’s ‘‘ Crispo,” “ Erminia,” and “Gri- 
selda,” were performed. . The latter was certainly the. best 
opera which that composer produced in England. The 
lebretto was written by Rolli, It. is founded on the popular 
legend of the patriot dame, who submitted’ with such 
- amiable good humour .tothe whims and caprices of her 
husband ; and the author so skilfully adapted the incidents 
of the story, as to render the drama very interesting. Speak- 
ing of this opera, Mr. Hogarth says, (and we adopt his 
opinion, because we have not had an opportunity, ourselves, 
of examining the score), that ‘the airs, though frequently 
‘disfigured by the flounces and furbelows of the day, have a 
great deal of sweetness, elegance, and expression.’ His aecom- 
peleenin have not the depth and solidity of those of Handel ; 

t they are free and brilliant, .and contain pretty effects, by 
means of wind instruments, particularly the oboes,. An ex- 
amination, in short, of the score of ‘ Griselda,’ (the. only one 
we have seen of this author’s) convinces us, that Buononcini 
was by no means undeserving of the.favour, he enjoyed 
during his life-time ; though his, peuintation hasauiioied with 

terity, from his name: being. 
opera, was performed - Anastasia 


-alw apaPninseancls to ite 
| del,” The, heroine,.in this 
ingly, that it : the conquest apeemaianvaeni charm 
tne the Karl of Betas tins nee Or perPAnage 


It was, perhaps, unfortunate for the success of the opera, 
sehen of the rahe eee rhject of f “one or 
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tentions in the fashionable circles. | Buononcini had ney 
partizans ; and Swift thus satirized the dissensions whic 
sprung out of the rivalry between him and Handel. 


* Some say that Signor Buononcini 
Compar'd to Handel's a mere ninny ; 
While others say, that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. .. 
Strange, that such difference should be, 
"T'wixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee!” 


Soices from the Past.—No. XIV. 


THE SEVEN SISTERS, OR THE SOLITUDE OF BINNORIE. 


The following is one of the Earliest of Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 
earing Sree in an Edition of his Poems from which we copy 
‘it, and which Edition is just upon forty years old. 

.\¢ SEVEN daughters had Lord Archibald, 

di All children of one mother: 

-o¢ Leould not say, in one short day, 

ohio What love they bore each other. 

ieo-Ae garland of seven lilies wrought! 

‘f t¢c9even sisters that together dwell; 

eov|But.he, bold Knight as ever fought, 

+iyq-dheir father, took of them no thought, 
» sved He doved the wars so well. 

-jogging; mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

.j,bdbhe solitude of Binndrie ! 


\ «Fresli blows the wind, a western wind, 
~*° © And from the shores of Erin, 

°"° Across the wave a rover brave 
f8°"Po Binnorie is steering :— : 

| dsier egy onward, to the Scottish strand, 
ddiw The gallant ship is borne ; 

*)! O'The“warriors leap upon the land, 

silt And hark! the leader of the band 
~11809 Wath blown his bugle horn. 
“S*°Sing} mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

___ The solitude of Binnérie, ~~” 


misdp'ed) to 2290912 oft yl 9tsri 

_ womeside.a grotto of their own, ; 

-moo_9) With, boughs above them closing, 
3 -on Tg 9 are laid, and inthe shade, 


ie, like fawns, reposing. 
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But now upstarting with affright, 
At noise of man and steed, 
ae they fly, to left, to ri ht ; 
alae household, Father Knight, 
rw ate. take stnall heed } 
Sing, mourn uly: oh'! mournfully, 
The Solitude of Binndrie. 


Away the seven fair Campbells fly, 
And, over Hill and Hollow, 

With, menace proud, and insult loud, 
The me Rovers follow. 

Cried ‘¢ Your Father loves to roam : 
ieee for, him to find 

The empty house when he comes home ; 

For,us, your yellow ringlets comb, 
For:us, be fair and kind !” 

Sing, mournfully, oh !; mournfully, 

The Solitude of. Binnérie, 


Some close behind, some side by side, 
Like clouds in stormy weather, 
They run, and cry, “ ay, let us die, 
And let us die together.” 
A lake was near; the shore was steep ; 
Theté never foot had been; ; | 
They ran, atid, with a desperate leap, 
Togetner ‘plung’d into the deep, 
Nor éver more’ were seen. 
coon mournfully, oh ! mournfully, © 
“oo Phe Solitude of Binnérie. 


“The. stream that flows out.of the Lake, 
«| ovodAsethrough the glen it rambles, . 
























~£400 wees stone, beamioe 
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iol Remotely Saleenagrbessisae, heh . oft. bate ) 
ea oxiletdeh ‘from out the $9 MAOD. OF MOBRS 
mits oThe neck those sisters mo it (d SLUR SOUL Siw 
Ol euBy Parte aneycik hin site it nolutitie onsige eli i 
sé uli, _And there erent: oie t bos 3 aie 9 
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MAN’S. BEING. 
Aw Essay. 
By R. BsepinGrrerp. 


TuE problem of our own nature is one of such difficulty 
that it baffles the powers of the profoundest intellect, and stuns 
our reason with its magnitude and sublimity, ~No jother 
argument than this is required to prove that reason is only 
the secondary portion of man, whose soul fills his reason, as 
eternity fills his soul. The soul, the reason, and the passions 
constitute the life of man; and the history of nations, as of 
the individual, consists in the conflict of these three principles 
with each other. The soul believes and rejoices—in the 
soul is truth, and in truth is immortality; the reason then 
questions and analyses—doubts truth itself, and nature itself; 
and lastly passion falls as far below reason, as reason does 
below love and wisdom, and revels in sensuality and in evil. 

Yet, although the soul be the divinest faculty of man, 
without reason to direct, it is lost in its own depth and 
glory, and can do nothing. Even mspiration and genius, 
which transcend reason, can very hardly exist without it. 
If we had no reason, we should not perceive truth; but if 
we had no truth, what would reason be? Reason is.like the 
eye (it is the eye of the mind), and truth is the light thereof. 
It may be contended, however, that truth is a mere, abstrac- 
tion, and cannot exist of itself. As this is a question of vital 
importance, let us fixyst consider it briefly. | 7 

ruth may be defined as the soul of fact, and fact the body 

of truth. Materialists may object. to this definition; but 

they will not deny there are things which we cannot.com- 
prehend, and yet we know must be—such as eternity, 
infinity, &c. ; and as we are certain that they are not visible 

to our senses, or objects. of experience, of course there is 
some faculty in ourselves by which we are: enabled.to con- 
ceive such truths ; and this faculty, whereby. we.can think of 
God and the Absolute, is that which. presents,:truth for 

| to consider. Reason itself abstracts and generalizes, 

while imagination creates -and vivifies:, but-higher than all, 

_ imthe serene altitudes of the Immortal, the spirit soars to 
_ the Perfect and Divine, and revels::in endless being. Must 
_ Mot there then be influx into’ that spirit from: a: superior 
essence, just as there is influx of light into the material eye 
_ from the sun, to produce truth in the mind? And is not 
that truth utterly distinct from fact, which we behold with 
’ thé outward eyes? Verily the great thinker must have been 
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inspired by the wisdomof God'when he said that “ Truth 
is His y; and light is His shadow;” for, abstract the idea 
of truth, and there is no God. Then starless Atheism lifts 
up its withered: face, and staring into infinitude and night, 
ike an idiot at the firmament, sees nothing there but 
nothingness for ever. Truth is not an abstraction; and being 
the life and food of the soul, and nourishing all that is holy 
and ‘God-like in us, will endure when Nature has sung her 
latest dirge, and Time shall strike the bell of the univetse 
no longer,’ ‘Reason is erring, philosophy is doubtful ; «but 
the ‘soul reposing in faith at the feet of Divinity rises 'to 
adoration, and is rapt from the love of happiness into the 
happiness of Jove !. This it is that assures us immortality is 
not a dream, and that he He who sustains the universe is not 
a mere God of science or of law, but a God in whose wisdom 
there vis ‘no’ darkness, and in whose goodness there’ is hope 
beyond hope; for ever and for ever. Reason has no faith in 
God; and therefore some enthusiasts, who have cultivated 
the spiritual faculty to the exclusion of the merely rational, 
would: have us crush it under foot. Reason ‘1s at! war 
with passion ; and thus in our own being these separate forces 
are continually struggling. Reason, however, is a divine and 
sacred thing, and rationalists serve spiritualists in arguing 
against the sensuality which leads us away from truth. ‘The 
spirit and the reason are like attraction and repulsion, and 
are only friends in disguise. Passion wanders: in the finite ; 
Reason gropes in the indefinite; the soul worships in «the 
infinite. Passion lives in action, Reason in thought, Faith in 
aspiration: Let us all act, think, and .aspire; let reason 
‘@ur.-actions,' and faith our -reason—not blindly and 

y, but:-with universal charity, with enlightened zeal 
ind sincere ‘conviction. Thus shall we develope: the loftiest 
powers of our being; thus shall’we rise above the ‘forms and 
creeds and methods of fanatics and rationalists, and prepare 
ourselves for those everlasting habitations, not: e. with 





‘ 





* 







hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Synthetic universalism pervades the noblest philosophy of 
the day, and is” vouring to reconcile those animosities 





world.’ As’ the’ a ton 
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MAN'S BEING, 


Man’s being is exalted most by truth in action—or virtue 
~-and is debased most by falsehood in action, .or vice... Let 
us then never be indifferent to. principles; let us sound the 
trumpet to the battle for the true and the’ good, convinced 
that the love thereof is the highest felicity of man, Forms” 
of: faith: occupy the attention of the majority of our reli- 

jonists, who adore the dead body instead of the living soul; 
Cae should desert “‘the holy sepulchre,” and seek‘ the 
holy temple.” | We should deny denial, and ask the Infidel to 
shew us something better than negation. It is to bea mem- 
ber-of the universal church, that we should brace the energies 
of our souls: and that church is not of earthly finding—it is 
indicated by truth in the heart, and by God in the spirit. 

Man’s: being is sublimer than nature, because nature.is.a 
shadow, but the soul is a substance. Death consigns the 
form to that which produces forms, and the soul to Him who 
produces: souls. It is not for us then to dread death, ‘to 
shrink from pain, to murmur at affliction. These things are 
allmecessary for the purpose of our creation. Evil is not so 

tamystery as good, as darkness is not so wonderful as 
ight.: -And as, in the progress of our spirits, we learn to love 
truth for its own sake, and in its recognition despise sense 
andmatter, so the mind emancipates itself from the thraldom 
of atural: ideas; and what is evil to the sceptic, is good to 
the: believer... A sacred light floods the soul; and’ above 
reason, enthusiasm, and all the essences of a less spiritual 
growth, »we discern God in all things, strengthening and 
ing the weak, and “‘ scattering the proud in the imagi- 
nations of their hearts.” Father of all! why should’ we 
despond, why mourn, ‘why regret? The beautiful may 
perish; the lovely may depart ; but Thow art’ in the lovely 
andthe beautiful: here we behold their image as ina mirror; 
but: hereafter we ‘shall see beauty and loveliness itself’in 
Thees M 
May 3, 1847. 
lo Yaqo2o) ti: 
eepipinins 97001! ) , 
SN iG.1s more despicable in the eyes of a man of sense 
und judgment, than a flirt...He may,.appear.to be 
1. fora. while with. her. frivolous: conduct, but; never 
‘would that man trust his happiness. to the. keeping of one. so 
ittle calculated to administer comfort, and so totally, unfitted 
te, te the great charm of his home.”-—Buck’s Book of 
ss SUEY 1847.—no. 1. vo. vim. E 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 


My mountain home, my mountain home! with joyous 
memories rife, 

There passed my spring of life, instinct with hope, unstained 
by strife; — 

There ’midst thy forests and thy hills, 1 chased the chamois 
light 

Bounding from crag to crag—my guide, the silv’ry moon- 
beams bright. — 

There, swift as thy mountain breezes, free as thine air, I roved 

And all thy wild sublimity my ardent nature loved. 

In life’s all-changing drama, where’er, where’er I be, 

ea home of all my happy days, remembrance clings to 
thee! 


My mountain home, my mountain home! there all my hopes 
have dwelt, 

There first-love’s pure and heavenly flame, amidst thy wilds, 
I felt, 

There first I gaz’d, with love’s blind eyes, upon that angel 
face ! 

There first beheld that form endowed with every. earthly 


.) grace! 7 | 
And howe all hope of lasting love has.:vanished from my 
reast pitino s 
And heaven-ward, like a mountain mist, has curled to seek 
its rest, i 
Yet, yet, until the breath of life shall from this body flee, 
Dear ehuiehed home of early love! my heart must rest with 
ei 4 wae sf oe “ ‘ 


My mountain home, my mountain home! the warlike ages 


a, castle old revives again, and legends of the dead; -._ 
When solemn hymns, at vesper hour, would all thy stillness 
Floating, in strains entrancing, o’er the bosom of thy lake, 


here rst my spirit did imbibe the thoughts of all. great 
‘ aS af seks ne oa ‘ Pee i aoe 4 tial 
The world was mirrored forth to me through works 6f others, 


en hw ; , Vie 
, rk F >. B ? . Bay ‘ ' ety ri arti : ayes 
But, now, I’ve seen the world, and know, man’s not what man 


might be, pattie de i. pM is 
ity ‘ te Sati? “ : s1 ‘ fer 8 te , Ay ayes tt fry rs oy gt : 
Sweet home of youth's imaginings, my ming erica? thee ! 
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FLORENCE GODWIN. 


A TALE. 


‘ Bur consider, Florence,” said Lord Manningham. 

“Tam not quite certain, my lord,” replied Florence, with 
gentle firmness, “ that consideration would aid the accom- 
plishment of your wishes.” 

‘‘ Make the experiment, dear Florence ; consider a noble 
establishment, a title, wealth to gratify every wish, the un- 
limited indulgence of an affectionate husband.” 

Set off,” rejoined the belle, “‘a total incompetency on 
my part to love him, and therefore a total inability to take 
pleasure in his gifts.” 

Lord Manningham bit his lip. | 

It may be necessary to state that the suitor, in the present 
instance, was of that class which goes under the appellation 
of “beaux gar@ons.” He was a fine old fellow; his youth 
had been distinguished by precocious nonchalance and assur- 
ance, (in some circles the certain passport to popularity. 
His'prime had been characterized by every species of dissi- 
pation, and he now came to offer the wits of his existence 
to Florence Godwin. 

Florence was surpassingly lovely. What a triumph for 
Manningham to succeed in making her his own !—a theme of 
congratulation and envy to every old club-companion. Lord 
Manningham felt this, and determined to leave no means 
untried for the accomplishment of his end. 

Florence we have styled surpassingly lovely,—* lovely” 
rather'than “ brilliant.” She did not take your heart by a 
coup-d'eil; she did not fascinate you in the moment of in- 
troduction; she had not learned the mechanical witchery 
employed by your “ brilliant women” at all times and in all 
societies,—a spell which is not for the friend, but for the 
world, Florence stole gently upon your affections, startling 
you ‘ever and anon by unaffected exhibitions, which you 
might not have connected with a most unbotrusive being, So 
much beauty of feeling and grace of illustration, accom- 

anied by so little desire to give prominency to these qua- 
ities, occasioned you to associate with Florence the concep- 
tion of a creature rejoicing in the heart’s riches for the 
sake of. their intrinsic good, and not for the sake of osten- 
tatious parade. 
: eat ite Florence sit in the company of strangers 
n after night, without causing the slightest sensation. 
E 2 
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The little that. she had to do was done with that grace which, 
in ordinary society, serves rather to lull than to excite 
attention. She had a love for humanity, transcending enthu- 
siasm, and rising into the solemn tranquillity of resolve. 
Thus, in the majority of modern réunions, she met with 
little to awaken her activities, But when in the gay crowd 
some noble sentiment has found utterance, proving that.in no 
place is divine sympathy without a testimony to its. power, 
—oh, then have I seen the clear and delicate countenance 
of Florence illuminated with spiritual light. .Gradually, 
from the ardent listener she has become the modest speaker. 
Warmer and more eloquent as the discourse proceeded, she 
has enchained the hearts of men with her low musical voice, 
and exposed to the delighted assembly treasures the half of 
which were a glorious dowry. No one knew Florence who 
did not sympathize with her. It was in the beams of affec- 
tion that the exquisite flower unfolded its leaves, and dis- 
closed the fragrance of odour and loveliness of hue which 
were secrets to the common world. | 

** Miss Godwin,” rejoined .Lord Manningham,. after a 

use, *‘ I am. sufficiently awake to the sarcasm conveyed 
in your remark, that consideration would be inimical to my 
wishes, _When I lay before you a proposition which, is 
vitally connected with my happiness, you are, certainly 

titled to entertain it or to reject,,it; but pardon me, 
doubt. the propriety .of irony. under. the -cireum- 
stances.” . 

**Can you conceive that I intended, to display it?” ‘re- 
joined Florence in atone of regret; ‘I meant simply to 
express by my.observation, that a further postponement of 
my, dee ion would be attended. by no result, gratifying to 
your feelings.” : 

_.§ Will you. at least indulge me, Miss Godwin, by’ stating 
your objections, to my petition? You will tell me they are 
such as cannot be obviated, and that therefore it is useless to 
name them. Be it so; yet indulge me: explain the grounds 


of [Oo Reits Mili [ti : 
"This mit your lordship mush be a cannot. be 
protracti thout, some degree of pain; but that it ma 
ver. : he uced, | will at your desire be explicit. 
u, Manningham, ,are, unsnited. to me in rank, in 
Ten. AN feelings iY Fam the daughter of, a gentleman, truly, 
—neverthe ess a poor one ; your wealth is almost proverbial. 
am, by AT ehepes and, feline of..one; ,you are 
@m.age which has lost the recollections of youthful expe- 
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riences ; and, to expose still more entirely the discrepancy 
which exists between us, I am an enthusiast, dreaming of 
brighter days for earth, and anticipating their advent; you 
are “a man of the world.’” 

«You have given an accurate definition of my character. 
Is aman of the world calculating, enterprising and’ deter- 
mined? SoamI. Doesthe man of the world disdain, in 
the pursuit of his end, the mere breath of opinion? So do I. 
Have the kindness, Miss Godwin, to peruse this cheque.” 

*¢ What am I to understand by this?” said Florence, 

“In whose handwriting is that cheque 2” 

*‘I do not see the purpose of these interrogatories; the 
writing is your own.” 

“ Not so, Miss Godwin,” replied Lord Manningham with 
emphasis; “it is, however, a clever fac-simile; Edward 
Godwin fecit.” 

** Edward Godwin !” 

*€ Your father.” 

* Well, my lord?” 

‘This. paper, Florence, is a forgery.” 

The brow of Florence was moist with a damp chill. ‘There 
was something fearful in the hollow and forced tone in 
which she replied, ‘‘ I refer your lordship to those who are 
able to punish falsehoods as well as to hear them.” 

**T am not moved, Florence: I treat it as a matter of 
business; if you want proof, we will take your father’s 
testimony ; shall [ call him ? 

* You will suffer me to retire.” 

“With all my heart, Florence; you will think better of 
my offer; I give you three days for consideration. At the 
end of that time, if your answer be favourable, I throw this 
paper into the fire.” 

-0f*My lord,” said Florence, as she quitted the room, “I 
will ‘not trust myself to address you by your real appel- 
lation.” 
eo Ao man of the world, Florence !” 
- And she felt that the tone in which those words were 
uttered; left no room for hope. | 
v8On quitting Manningham, Miss Godwin sought her father. 
_ Allas!*the peer had not spoken unadvisedly. The forgery 
_ Gould'not ‘be disputed; the’heartless character of the being | 
who’ thus held’ Edward Godwin’s destiny in keeping, was | 
only ‘too well known. . 
““Wepass over the agonizing interview between Florence 
and*her father: Suffice it, that the latter, to save his credit, 
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had resorted, without authority, to the name of his acquaint- 
ance as a ‘ temporary expedient.’ He had purposed atone- 
ment: but, before its accomplishment, the offence was 
discovered by Lord Manningham; it was as yet a secret to 
the'world. 

The an — of the struggle which preceded the determin- 


ation of Florence to offer up her hopes as a filial sacrifice, 
it is not for our pencil to delineate. That the reader may 
in some degree be aided to estimate her nobleness aright, we 
subjoin the following letter from 


Frorence Gopwin To Grorce Bianprorp. 
‘““MY DEAR GEORGE, 

“You ‘have had sufficient faith in the rectitude of Flo- 
rence Godwin, to contemplate associating her with yourself 
in ‘earth's most indissoluble connexion. Is that faith suffi- 
cient ‘to trust her latent integrity, when her actions may 
appear to belie it ? 

** We have indulged in many plans for the future; we 
have so idolized the voice of hope, as to believe it prophetic; 
and now that necessity mocks its augury, we almost accuse 
Heaven of treachery. Yet this should not be. Let. us 
not despise those hopes, though their visions be unrealized. 
Did not their influence shed joy over the past? Nay, is not 
every pure anticipation the imparter, as well as the presager 
of er ithin a week from the date of this. letter, I 
shall be the wife of Lord Manningham. 

** All I ask of ndica . is » believe that, whatever 
appearances may indicate, 1 am guiltless of any mercen 
or ambitious . Why I act as I do, I eee must int 
reveal, My sorrows are now neither few nor light but 
their peoeraelition is not to be compared with the agony 
which your’suspicion of my faith would excite. Do not in- 
dulge such a doubt, should it once intrude on your mind, 
Itsprogress'would render you more wretched than myself, 
Love for’ the de Hh seaksioms in hope to eternal re-union, 
is a happy and: ve, compared with affection for a being 
who! has” omivined shies ne. youths: unpurchaseable sympathies, 
‘Tis just ‘such an: evening as that when we last parted: the 
sun casts the same glorious reflection on the wall. _. never 
beheld a vanished: scene ~~ lt revived ;: but, oh! 

difference b this! Then, every 
i en ‘very fragrance of lower and the natural, 
at ee fae is very window, seemed all imper- 
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does this same nature deride me, and in the prodigality of 
its wealth mocks the bankruptcy of my heart. 

“ And yet, methinks, no mere conventioval usage should 
have power to separate those whom love has united. in spirit. 
Propriety cannot require of me that I should cease to take 
an interest in your welfare. No; when I hear of, your 
generous activities in behalf of humanity—when your elo- 
quence has won for some pure and holy feeling acceptance in 
the bosoms even of the obdurate and prejudiced—lI shall 
think on you with an affection perhaps more pure than if 
your principles were individually connected with myself. 
Oh! while tears of joy rush into my eyes, 1 would believe 
that hope’s fulfilment is postponed rather than destroyed ; 
l would dream that the period of our betrothment is pro- 
tracted to the end of our temporal existence, that. we may 
give stronger proofs of our fitness for union in that world, 
where, so far as the outward forms are concerned, there is 
neither “ marrying nor giving in marriage,” but where, every 
member of the celestial population is sympathetically wedded 
to his fellows. 

“Thus do I derive consolation, and yet the contest. is 
severe; a power greater than myself can alone work out of 
these seeming evils antidotes to real ones. 

** Yours affectionately, 
‘‘ FLORENCE GODWIN.” 


Lord Manningham had been accustomed, from his youth, 
to all varieties of private intrigue. He had been thrown 
into'the very sphere which he would have chosen; a.sphere 
where the voice of the courtier and that of the bravo are 
equally requisite, and where the midnight laughter of 
bachelor debauchees sufficiently compensates. for peril and 
exposure. Without the slightest desire for distinction as 
senator, author, or public character,- Lord Manningham 


- @oveted most avariciously a reputation for tact and acumen in 


a'private:circle. The exclamation “ By Jove he ’s done it!” 


‘Was sweetest music to the ear of the nobleman. Hence, he 


had been continually engaged in the endeavour to accomplish 
ends which derived all their value from their apparent, imprac- 


tieability. To make Florence Godwin his wife, was the last 
.Of ‘his enterprises, and, (but for the painful incident which 


gave him rei over her father) would have assuredly re- 
sulted in the first of his defeats: . His end was gained ; his 
triumph was achieved. 


And, now the fever of pursuit was over, he had leisure to 


_ contrast the baseness of his conduct with the noble self-devo- 
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tion of his wife. . A sense of admiration he could not restrain 
was excited in his bosom ; ; and she, who had been the mere 
toy of his cruel, caprice, became associated with deep and 
a mt Pm heretofore unawakened in the heart of 


that 

‘Aad F 5c; fearful as the struggle had been, surren- 
dered eel with resignation to her lot. In the world, and 
by the hearth, she knew her duty, and unmurmuringly ful- 
filled it. It was in the solitude of her chamber that the 
expression of agony became a joy, when contrasted with the 
bitterness of public concealment. But Lord Manningham 
knew. that her heart turned chill in his presence: he was a 
miserable man. 

* It is a beautiful morning,” said the peer to Florence, one 
July day of exceeding loveliness; ‘I will drive you to the 
hermi 

“Shall I prepare now ?” 

“If you please: but do you prefer riding in any other 
direction, dear Florence ?” 

**To » comply with your lordship’s wishes is most agreeable 
to me,” 

** And do you indeed feel happy in your compliance with 
them ?” demanded Lord Manninghan, eagerly. 

** My lord?” 

** Do you feel happy in consulting my inclinations?” con- 
tinued he, taking her hand. 

** To feel happy, my lord,” replied Florence, rear 
Sn evade the question, ‘is to be more than human.” 

Lord Manningham sighed. 

S* We ee experience Joys occasionally, and we may bear 

patience; but, by being happy,” continued 

si with rapidity **T understand astate of undisturbed 
aif haa why may. not this state exist on earth ?” 

» Florence: made an effort to restrain her rising feelings, and 


retumed: | . 
is is connected wi e sympathies ; . theti 
jects in the. tangible world may perish, or “be eopeitated 
-us, orithey: may reject our love. An eternal. power 
es 


wedded. must endure sotnowe, numer- 
-ous almost as the mutabilities of time.” 

5f on Florence; you are a noble exeutune | great Goa, how 
a toyoul”,. 

Bia beings seh -whom ‘the Crnatar: has esedinted <oitheine.on 
cilnternuetigr anemmintcty.y << can) — an noeagent inf 
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“You have: now gone to the extreme of clemency; you 
can forbear to hate me. — I could scarcely have expected this: 
I dare not ask more—yet one thing I would know, though 
I tremble to ask it: I have not poisoned your happiness 
doubly, by invading a heart devoted to another?” 

Tears, bitter tears, rushed into the eyes of Florence, who, 
unable’ to conceal her emotions, retired to her apartment. 
There: was lying on her table a letter, which, though dated 
long before, had been but that morning received. 


Grorae Bianprorp To FLorEence Gopwi. 

*T do not address you as ‘dear Florence,’—such freedom 
would be unsuitable to the elect bride of a peer; and, as 
there’ is no other form which I can bear to substitute, you 
will perhaps forgive the abruptness of my commencement. 

" What is just written I feel to be childish, and yet it 
shall stand.—Can it be so very difficult to write—* Miss 
‘Godwin’ in lieu of ‘ Florence ?’ 

“T feel that I ought to answer your communication in a 
manly and collected style. I feel that 1 ought to have been 

repared; yet how do hopes which we deem celestial, assist 
in our degradation! Had I never hoped, I had never been 
humbled. 

*T do not wish to address you harshly. I believe you 
prefer me as a lover to Lord Manningham. I believe you 
feel the sorrow you express. When we: would have 
both affection and rank, it is, doubtless, a subject of regret 
that we are compelled to dispense with the former. The’ case 
is capable of being very briefly stated. Miss Godwin gives 
- @ poor student her pity, and se//s Lord Manningham her 
hand: I would not write thus plainly, but I wish you to see 
that affection has not duped me, nor sorrow blinded me. 
*I.am too much i’ the sun.’ I know that you do not wish 
me to believe that you have acted from mercenary feelings ; 
‘perhaps your father has commanded you to abjure me; and 
whilst you preserve the benefit of a sentimental predilection, 
syou ‘can avail yourself of the more substantial. advantages 
with which paternal mandates-may connect you. 
towS I do not blame you, Miss Godwin, for preferring station 
-to‘eomparative obscurity, (and yet not obscurity— it is for 
genius to outlast the immortality that'a'king’s patent can con- 

i cannot ‘blame 


you for entertaining a contrary opinion; but I do blame you 
‘that; having asserted a sympathy with my feelings, you care 
not»to contrast the zeal of your words with the more than 
apathy of your deeds. I do blame you that, when you'found 
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me devoted willingly to the service of mankind, consecrated 
to ‘holy Truth even unto death—a conqueror over private 
ions and affections, and an apostle of the public weal,— 
do blame you that, under these circumstances, you should 
have renewed my individual feelings, re-excited my indivi- 
dual interests, divided the love which a world had mono- 
polized,—to repay me thus. The lesson which you have 
taught me is just; but it was hard for the instrument of 
temptation to become that of punishment. 

“ Our mere separation affects me not so deeply as the cir- 
cumstances which attend it. To have heard your voice and 
to have pressed your hand for the last time, is slight sorrow, 
compared with the prostration of that ideal image which 
Heaven has overthrown before its idolatrous worshipper. I 
have felt deeply, and yet considered calmly. In weighing 
your conduct, [ have been as much your advocate as your 
judge. In deciding that you were {Lithless, I decreed my 
own severest penalty. : 

* Do you think that J could have concealed from you any 
honourable motive, which could have induced actions appar- 
ently most reprehensible? Am 1 wrong in saying, that if 
any valid reason could be urged in your defence, you would 
most gladly render it available? We do not voluntarily 
endure evil imputations, especially from those we love. 

“In endeavouring to recompose my mind to its solemn 
labours, 1 entreat no sympathy for the past, and no admira- 
tion for the future; the energies which require mortal 
breath »to foster them, are perishable as the climate in 
which they are unfolded. I would be dedicated to the ser- 
vice of principles which are not of human parentage; but in . 
rebellion to’ which, human wretchedness arises, Acting in 
obedience 'to them, I await, in the elevation of my aims, and 
the ennobling of my character, that reward, that. pearl. of 
much price, for which it were wisdom to exchange the cre- 
dulous hopes which trust in earthly faith, and seek enduring 
affection in a varied and mutable world. Yours, 

ontoxol th ic : “G. BY 


Ee thoshaughty; the impetuous; the inpulsive,:\(these:who 
would cthigalybaielonaip hey will rather than: by desert,) 
trials are poisons; but, by the gentle, the enduring, the 
invigorating power, ter class was Lady Manning- 

mis::she. ee eee was. ae baie tucE ab. 
aluab 2 one, Florence no longer indulged fancy in ‘reeall- 
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ing his image, nor gave way to the pensive influences which 
haunted her solitude. And, having felt most bitterly the 
misappreciation of her character, she yet drew from Biand- 
ford’s letter maxims for herself, and felt that. she no more 
must seek her reward in aught that the, outward. could 
supply. To love all humanity, was her bias; and the great- 
est impediment to its activity was removed by the dissolution 
of a particular affection. 

Lord Manningham had grown more and more indulgent to 
Florence, and yet more wretched in his own feelings. He 
knew that the injury which he had committed was of no 
trivial character,—without the pale of atonement: without 
the pale of atonement truly, but not without the pale of 
forgiveness. 

In complying with her husband’s wishes, a tenderness 
and affection were gradually revealed in Lady Manningham’s 
conduct. The heart of the peer was softened. On one occa- 
sion, when he had experienced the delicate attention which 
Florence knew so well to offer, he burst into tears, 

“TT have not deserved this, Florence! ” 

» Florence took his hand: 

{Let us forget the past, or but remember it as a sugges- 
tion to the future. Come, dear William, you shall promise 
me this.” 

It was the first. time she had called him William. 

Florence,” cried Lord Manningham, as he folded her in 
his :arms, “‘ how can | requite you ?” 

«Hush! we must banish that word requite, but I will tell 
you how to humour me.” 

~* Well, dearest 2?” 

«** Limit the hours of labour on your estates to five o’clock ; 
vive, at mid-day, a period of relaxation from’manual toil; 
set apart certain days as periods of innocent festivity ; let us 
join, with the poor villagers in their joy; let us, at least 


Once or twice in the year, multiply our happiness by allowing 


numbers to participate therein.” 

- Had this request been made in any other than Florence’s 
tone, or by any other person than herself, Lord Manningham 
might-have laughed the pleader out of her prayer: as it was, 
he;seemed rather startled, but contented himself by ob- 


ae 

of Your petition is of a singular character, but I will grant 

it nevertheless.” 

_ Thenallow me to. engage instructors, who (in the leisure, 

_ you propose to confer) will give their aid to all whoimay 
desir it.” : | 
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Lord Manningham suggested a doubt as to the beneficial 
tendency of this proposition. 

“‘ The evils that exist in society,” rejoined his wife, “ are 
not ‘to be redressed by a common course of instruction; but 
if I should obtain the activities of those who would work 
with me con amore—who, instead of confining their labours to 
- the intellect, should endeavour to evolve the sympathies of 
their pupils—I believe we might establish in our little circle a 
model which, if universally adopted, would form a better 
spetific for unhappiness than legislative concession could 
afford. Besides, suppose the scheme itself failed, would no 
good result from shewing those around our willingness to aid 
them? Think of that. 

‘You are an enthusiast, Florence,” said her husband, 
smiling; “ but be it as you will.” | 

Whoever has been in the vicinity of A , and seen the 
intelligence and good feeling that pervade it, will acknow- 
ledge that the predictions of enthusiasm are not always 
unfulfilled. 

Why should I proceed? I have but little in the way of 
incident to add. ‘aed Manningham has long been dead, and 
his admirable wife has recently been removed to a world 
where the power of action is equal to the infinitude of will. 

The author, without desire to construct a startling nar- 
rative, has merely endeavoured in ‘this little sketch to copy 
from the mental gallery a portrait, in looking on which we 
ee one a conception of angelic lineaments. 

dy Atenideishenn, though secluded from the bustling 
world, has yet exerted no Timited influence. She is one, 
““who being dead, yet speaketh.” Of the many who have 
visited her retirement, not one has left her without feeling 
better for the temporary association. Each member of her 
acquaintance has become wep unconsciously) to some ex- 
tent, a representative of that sweet spirit, whose authority 
lay in the gentleness of her character. | | 

Nay, shall we not rather say, that her acquaintance have 
become representatives’ of a diviner spirit than any. that is 
human,—that inherent power in every human heart, which 
kindness may arouse but cannot create? — Mia? 

If the moral of this narrative needs specification, I may 
state it in the simple langu: iend. “I once 
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THE FOUNDERED SHIP. 


The “Ariel,” a ten-gun brig, belonging to the East India Company, 
was lost near the Island of Karrack, or Kharg, in the manner I have here 
attempted to describe. Of her crew, three only survived the horrors of 
the night, and they owed their preservation to a canoe that floated ‘from 
the vessel as she went down. 


Tue shades of evening closed around us; 
Tempestuous clouds obscured the sky ; 
And from the dark and troubled ocean, 
Successive waves, in wild commotion, 
Foretold the storm that hover’d nigh. 


Our ship sailed on in stately pride, 

Nor seemed to heed the gathering gloom: 
Oft had she braved the tempest’s shock ; 
Oft foiled the foe ; escaped the rock, 


That leads to many a seaman’s tomb. 


List to that wild and fearful cry! 
Above the storm it rises loud: 

The gale hath struck our ship at last ; 
She leans—she sinks—all hope is past, 
And ocean serves for many a shroud. 


Of all that bark’s devoted crew, 
How few survived the angry blast! 
E’en now the vision haunts my sight, 
And makes me shudder as I write, 
So clearly Memory paints the past. 


The heaven was as a funeral pall; 
The waves, tumultuous, steep, and high, 


; s;)Flashed, with a wild and fearful light, 


oid», Their foaming crests all silver white, 
Against that lowering, ebon sky. 


| ,And numbers slept—they slumber still— 
sew »ot, could not; for, within my breast, 
i +... A.ptesage of approaching ill 
tw AP 
Wi he 


Bireio 


like a nightmare, damp and chill, 
“banished e’en the wish for rest. 


And 
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Jn vain a thousand arts I tried 

The tempést’s fearful voice to drown ; 
More furious grew each stunning blast, 
Till one, exceeding all the past, 

Bore our ill-fated vessel down. 


In, like a torrent, gushed the sea ; 

Though cold its touch, its hues were flame ; 
Spars, bulwarks, men, it swept away, 

And hissed, and Gaiived, in waves and spray, 
O’er all that goodly vessel’s frame. 


2 ner beneath the boiling surge, 

hich round in sucking whirlpools spun ; 
And, when I rose and Breathed again, 
The sea begirt me as a chain, 

But ship or rescue saw I none. 


And darkness was around—above— 
Benumbed and weak my sinews grew : 
In agony of soul, I prayed 

That God would deign his saving aid, 
And, lo! it came—a small canoe ! 


pled, with a deadly clasp, 
That vette” boat, so frail:and hght— 
Save two old men, its aid who shared, 
"Twas.all the ruthless tempest spared, 
On that ill-omened, fearful night. 


And there.we clung till morning dawned, 

And. sky and ocean smiled once more— | 

Then with our clothing formed a sail, 

And, favoured by.a gale, 

Reached, with 1 night,. “ Kharg’s” island-shore. 


su btrae ome aki che welome strand, vid aie 
oe “Gece ie yer we gave - dus worry 


io Lo o,in. that hour.of doom, ...-> 
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A FAMILY LEGEND, OR PARABLE. 


By Samvurt Gower. 


“ As headstrong as an Allegory upon the banks of the Nile.” 
SHERIDAN 'S Mrs. Malaprop. 


Dame Nature, descended from the highest ancestry, 
once tenanted, alone, a spacious farm and mansion, which, 
under her auspices, improved greatly in value. As she 
advanced in years, she made over by deed of gift a large 

ortion of her possessions to a son, who was named Labour. 
He proved a worthy and excellent landlord, a hard-handed 
but kind-hearted person, and indeed was the only individual 
living thereabouts at that time who could make any preten- 
sions to gentility. Finding after a while that the whole 
business of so extensive a concern was somewhat too heavy 
for him, he looked out for a partner and lelpmate, and was 
fortunate enough to meet with a lady whose capacity was 
fully equal to her personal attractions. She lightened his 
toils not only by the sprightliness of her conversation and 
manners, but by her skill in the direction of them. Her 
name was Intelligence. He was never happy apart from her 
company, and his affairs prospered under his hands to an 
extent which was astonishing to himself. She drew up an 

- estimate for him of all his available property, and discovered 
treasures belonging to his estate whose existence had been 
hitherto unknown to him. She shewed him the easiest 
methods of bringing them into use, and the proper purposes 
to which they i be applied. According to the custom 
of those times, he not long after married also another lady, 
Whose name was Economy. While Intelligence accompanied 
him over his farm, suggesting improvements, Economy kept 
his books at home. Under such management, it is impossible 
that a: man’s affairs should go on otherwise. than well. As 

_ age ae on him, he felt his toils lessen in the same propor- 
tion as his wealth increased, and a promising son and daughter 

w up under his eye, to whom he looked for comfort in 

_ his declining years. Intelligence was the mother of his 

_ daughter, whom she named Science. The son whom Economy 

bore him, was called Capital. The daughter wore a more 

_ Serious aspect than her mother, but, if less cheerful as a com- 

panion, became equally useful to her father. Her charms at 

first sight made_less impression upon the beholder, but 
increased in beauty and power upon long acquaintance. The 
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son partook of both the excellences and defects of his 
mother, and only partially inherited the virtues of his father. 
He had one great fault, which his mother encouraged in him, 
and which the influence of his sister was so insufficient to 
check that she became somewhat infected by it herself. This 
was a disposition to consider everything with an exclusive 
reference to himself. He used to say that everything that 
tended to his aggrandizement was equally to,the benefit of 
his father. and the whole family. In the mean time the old 
gentleman’s affairs continued in a most flourishing condition, 
but his home, no one could tell how or why, was a less happy 
one.than formerly. Certain bickerings occasionally occurred, 
which, though slight, were sufficient to produce an unplea- 
sant change in the feelings of the inmates towards each other. 
Science was inoculated by her brother with sentiments of dis- 
respect towards her own mother, who was greatly her superior, 
ani areeideundl herself the more competent assistant:of the 
two to her father in the management of his concerns.. Intel- 
ligence, averse to strife, and perceiving her efforts at effecting 
a mutual reconciliation between all. parties unavailing, at 
length; and with reluctance, left her husband’s house in com- 
pany with Morality, her maiden sister, and retired to pass 
the rest, of her days in peace at the cottage of Dame Nature, 
where she found a most hospitable welcome. Science and her 
brother Capital continued on good terms with each: other 
after the departure of her mother, She had no regard for 
wealth whatever, and he cared for nothing else. But Science 
never urged the old man, her father, to any new undertaking, 
but_ she had to encounter the forbidding looks of Economy, 
who. only smiled upon her again when success crowned her 
usband’s toils. The brother, perceiving that while Economy, 
his mother, could only save for him, Science could:create:ad- 
ditional wealth, pardo his sister in the employment. of 
part of her time in speculative studies, especially as he ob- 
served those to be generally crqeiee in the end by discoveries. 
t proved beneficial to himself. But except for the advan- | 
thus accruing to him, it might be clearly seen. by. . 
e that he never truly loved her, Their co-operation 


d upon a sense of mutual convenience, and en- 
: cic. of disinterested afore 
also, to his great regret, that he could not.do 
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except in so far as to impose upon him all the drudgery 
of the farm. Economy, also, unrestrained in her instincts 
by’ the influence of Morality, and unenlightened by the 
counsels of Intelligence, provided poor old Labour with 
véry scanty and indifferent fare upon his return home to 
his hard earned meals, and but for the interference of her 
son, the range of whose views was less limited than her 
own, would have starved him outright. Both son and 
daughter ‘became in time too proud to own him. Economy 
had long served up his meals to him in a cold and comfortless 
back ‘kitchen, and now they agreed that it was unsuited to 
their dignity to reside in the same house with him. Capital 
soon afterward enlarged the family mansion, and turned his 
father out of doors to live in a small andill-furnished cottage by 
himself; This was preparatory to his cohabitation with a 
lady of obscure birth and parentage, but of fascinating man- 
ners and great personal beauty, a foundling of unknown 
name, whom he had picked up on his travels, whose whims, 
after he received her to his house, caused him a great 
deal of trouble, but were taken in yet worse part by his 
mother, Economy. By her he had several children, of whom 
Ratik was the firstborn; and it has often been remarked as a 

’ singular’circumstance, that the origin of Rank by the mother’s 
side should be so obscure as to defy all the researches of 
biographers, nothing certain being know respecting his birth” 
extept his illegitimacy. His second children by her were 
twins, aid were called Luxury and Poverty. Labour took 
little’ pleasure in his grandchildren, and they were in their 
er years too much ashamed of the relationship to court 
acquaintance. There was’ one exception to this. 
overty, after being shamefully treated at home, was sent to 
house for Labour, while Luxury took the place of 
| mommy at her father’s residence. feishisitty, deprived of 
"office, pinéed away daily inthe midst of plenty. Stience, 
nepeietsd Bo ree and nephew, was persuaded by Super- 

jn and Bigotry to retire to a cloister, where she devoted 
ihe ‘to the'study of magic, and became a great proficient 
lb gy and’ metaphysics. Others say that at this time 
ged, and upon this account put into temporary 
Hnement, Her temper, be this as it may, became fickle 
id morose, and ‘no one cared to get into her company, 
cept the satellites of the two personages above named. 
ank’ almost broke his father’s heart by his extravagance, 
roduced” a’ number of kept ‘mistresses into his house, 
i, after nearly depriving his poor grandfather, Labour, of his 
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senses, by giving him intoxicating liquids, made, him; put 
en,a red coat; and vapour about with.a, great sword belted 
to ,his. side, and, a van firelock upon his shoulders, .for 
the amusement of his ladies.. But forthe demands of. his 
sister, Luxury, Rank would have. kept. Labour wholly, oc- 
cupied with. these fooleries, to the entire neglect of | the 
farm. This however was found incompatible with the ,in- 
terests. of. his sister, for whom he. had.a. great. affection. 
Capital, once a portly-looking gentleman, weighing at least 
seventeen stone and a half, took the wild conduct.of, his son 
and daughter.so much to heart, that he was reduced toa 
mere shadow,. Bailiffs would be occasionally seen approaching 
the house, upon which Rank would send for Labour to clap 
a firelock upon his shoulder, and drive them off.., Luxury 
also. used, between bribery and the administration of strong 
liquors, to persuade the old man to go out to attack other 
farm, houses, and rob them in order to furnish her, with sup- 
plies. This naturally led to retaliation, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood, became. a scene of. havoc, anarchy, and confusion. 
Labour, thus petted and pampered by Luxury, liked this new 
mode, of life:.too well. easily. to relinquish, it... Another 
singular .occurrence took place. To the astonishment, of 
everybody, Poverty, hitherto little thought of, took. pos- 
‘session, by little and. little, of nine-tenths of the whole, farm, 
which, assisted, by her husband, Indolence, she, stocked with 
thorns, thistles, nettles, and bramble bushes. . In-this manner 
‘things went on for many years. Capital, at length, offended 
by the eavalier proceedings of Rank, and the undutiful conduct 
of his daughter Luxury, recalled Science from her retreat. 
She»recommended. to him two assistants to,aid him in. the 
restoration of his haticund fortunes, who. werecalled Trade 
and | Nayigation..,.Little..as he might be thought of, by, his 
children and grandchildren, nothing could be done without 
‘Labour:,, This. sturdy founder of their race,: na acting 
under the directions .of Science, succeeded in effecting |.a 
change. for, the .better, and the portly form of Capital, began 
‘torecover its,natural dimensions.. Indolence and, Poyer 
abandoned, bats territory. ane which, they, had encroached. 
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atid ‘months of’ his time, performed by her, with his assist- 
arice, inva few hours. She was stronger, though it may 
seem abold thing to say, than all the horses and oxen on 
‘the farm put together. Economy was also, prior to this 
period; reinstated in her office of bookkeeper to the estate. 
All went°on in a more flourishing way than ever.’ Capital 
saw the wealth of all countries flowing rapidly into his ‘¢of- 
fers.’ As his- means increased, he again became forgetful 
alike ofthe obligations he owed to his sister Science, and to 
Babour, his father. But the latter had acquired from ex- 
‘perience a sense of his own worth and importance, and of 
the respect due to him, both as a father, and as the architect 
of-his son’s fortunes. Capital would have it, that so long 
as' he~himself prospered, everybody ought to be, and indeed 
that’ “everybody was, happy. Machinery, who at first pre- 
tended to-have only the kind intention of lightening the toils 
of Labour, set him work to do beyond his strength, and 
Ecofiomy refused him a proper supply of food. Even 
Seience, whose brains still remained somewhat muddled from 
‘her long immurement in the cloister, attempted to persuade 
‘Labour that his increased toils, and the privations which he 
‘andérwent, were the result of an inevitable necessity over 
which there-was no control. Economy also refused him: his 
‘@onjugal rights, from an apprehension of an increase of 
‘fattily, and would have had him take his scanty meals along 
‘withthe stable boys in an old cow-shed. Exasperated by 
“these insults, he refused to give Machinery the benefit of 
“Ri toils any longer; upon which the bolts and bars of his 
son's house were drawn against him, and he wentto live, half 
‘heart-broken, with his granddaughter, Poverty. She stimu- 
dated him to revenge himself upon his unnatural children, 
“ahd “offered. to accompany him to his son’s house. Indo- 
‘Néticé,’ who-was sitting knees and nose together before a 
#@raté without a fire, without turning his head round, wished 
"thet “success ‘as they left the cottage. They proceeded 
‘tethe*mansion of Capital, who, bloated with success, and 
ssed of a garrison well stocked with provisions, jeered 
 -*atthem) and set them atdefiance. The reply to this was a 
f ‘shower of ‘stones, with which they smashed all h's windows, 
_ Gi hreatened to kill his new wife, Machinery, as the 
_  *piincipal-cause of their disasters. There was a young lad of 
_ “the name of Political Economy, whom Labour and: his 
lerérits also; riext to Machinery, especially spited, and 
#to vet hold of, in order to demolish him. -I omitted 
ion, that’ during one’ part of the time of Sa 
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banishment from her son’s house, she took to cohabiting 
with an obstreperous old dandy called Politics, by whom 
she had a son,—the same lad of whom we are speaking under 
the name of Political Economy. It was not to be expected 
that Politics and Economy would long agree together, nor 
did they. Through bad bringing up, this youth became 

uite lost to society. He would have made a capital 

anchester warehouseman, or a good head clerk in a 
counting-house, for he was by no means destitute of na- 
tural abilitios ; instead of which, they, young as he was, 
committed to him the sole superintendence of the estate; 
and it was in a great measure owing eee to his insinua- 
tions that Labour was so ill used. Political Economy once 
went on a visit to a Negro Proprietor of a certain great ‘col- 
liery, from whom he picked up some of his maxims, but on 
his route back from thence home through Scotland, he 
found the principles of his black friend far exceeded by ‘those 
which were there taught; and he there completed his educa- 
tion. Every one owned that he was a clever: fellow, and 
that, kept in his right place, he would be very useful; only 
there was a doubt whether he himself could ever be persuaded 
to know what that was. His mind was like an frishman’s 
farm, bi marked great improvement ; and were it riot ‘that’ he 
squinted; and had red hair, and 7 cheek bones, and for 
the broad Scotch accent ‘which he had’ acquired during his 
Stay on the North of the Tweed, and for his misfortune in 
inheriting the waspish temper of his father, and the sulky 
Gisposition of ‘his mother, his address and manners’ would 
not only have béen unexceptionable, but‘marvellously prepos- 
séssitig. Labour, however, not regarding him‘in’this amiable 

t, sought this young lad’s life, as well as that of Mrs. C., 
proceeded with his attack on the premises in good earnest. 
The ' tence’ of eae this ae ing juncture’ was of 
no avail; encourage unity, they were proceeding to 
set fire ‘to the ‘hotise, SstGh = @Ne Yateu tabs: as’ the: ee fae 
burning the mansion, with all the ill-gotten wealth it con- 
tained, and its owners with it, ‘tothe ground, ‘and erasing 
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you.to desist; your claims for the most part are just; but 
rmit me to mediate between you. Had I arrived but a 

ittle later, what would have been the consequence of your 
rashness? Had you destroyed this building as you designed, 
and had Capital, Science, Machinery, and Economy perished 

in the:flames, what would have been the trophies of your 
triumph? I should only have had the misery of beholding 
you sitting famine-pined and in rags upon its ruins. You 
would have been, for years to come, worse off than ever you 
have been yet. I left you in prosperity, but seek again in 
adversity, a reconciliation. Since I and my sister left you, 
nothing has gone on well with you; allow us to join you, 
and all may yet be retrieved. With you, Labour, it would 
have been in my own and my sister’s power to have taken 
part more authoritatively and decisively, had you, in the 
sacred capacity of father to your family, preserved your 
native. dignity unimpaired. But our remonstrances were 
unheeded. Had you less indulged your children at first, 
their conduct. would not have-been such as to banish us 
from among you. Taking advantage of our absence, they 

i lately became negligent in their filial attentions to- 
wards..you; even Science, who should have known better, 
refused any longer to amuse your leisure hours by reading 

to you, and of the behaviour of the rest of them I need not 
Speak, But bad as their conduct has been, is your own unim- 
peachable?, When exiled from their domestic circle, whe- 
ther to dwell.in the hut or the cowshed, with Poverty for 
your cook, or stable-boys for your companions, you were 
only. unfortunate as to situation; but you chose to make 
#cquaintance with worse companions than these. You took 
AIntemperance and a whole posse of low-born villains as your 
associates, till, when seen in your moments of inebriety, 
whether.in hut or cow-shed, a person of-such debauched 
Morals, debased habits, and ruffianly manners as yours, would 
whave been. pronounced by an impartial pectic to be only 
aivelling in a place too good for him. e, wholly of im- 
mortal birth and lineage, are in ourselves for ever indepen- 

_. ently happy, and can subsist without you. You too, all of 
_ «you, it seems, can subsist without us: but how? I see a 
a amily divided against itself; I see adversity without dignity 
nm the one hand, prosperity without happiness on the other. 
_  As.for,you, Capital,” she continued, “in forgetting that you 
| ate; the, child of Labour, and still a dependent on him for 
_ ++€v¥ery: necessary and comfort of life, you set a bad example to 
_ Your son Rank, the offspring of the silly woman you chose to 
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take as your mistress; and he has not failed to follow it up by 
treating you with a like neglect. But more sensible than your- 
self of the value of his grandfather's services, even he treated 
the old man in many respects with more consideration’ than 
yourself. When the dark and moonless nights’ of ‘winter 
gtew long and tedious, he did not leave Labour, after his 
return from his toils in the evening, through the fast-falling 
snows that descended upon his head, without firelight to 
warm and candlelight to cheer his wearisome hours. Nor 
was he left without a bed to lie on, when the time'was come 
for him to take his rest. If set to pursue a violent and dis- 
honest calling, and treated as a slave by Rank, his comforts 
were: attended to as far as circumstances permitted; and’ the 
evenings of his days made to pass pleasantly. It was the con- 
sciousness of a'good intention to make him comfortable on 
ry rt of Rank, which secured to him the cheerful services 
bour throughout many fatigues and privations. But 
vk; Capital, more selfish than your son, under the pretext 
of conferring upon Labour the Bidn of independence, have 
banished ‘him from your roof, as Economy has from her bed ; 
you have grudgingly given him ‘the scantiest: fare, and at’ the 
dictation of Teetotalism, a searecrow refugee from the pre- 
cincts of the cloister, whom you palmed off upon Labour as 
ay eth you have refused him a drop of drink from your 
Worse than this, after providing him but inade- 
quately with meals during the meridian of the day, and while 
actively engaged in your service; you have told him ‘that it 
is his duty to save by scrips and scraps from each’ medl, 
though scatce sufficient of itself to: Keep baidy and*soul tove- 
aes af see r time; while, in order to proeure the 





in a miserable chaff bed, under a roof 
against the inclemency of the elements, ‘he 
coe to sell his wardrobe piece by’ piece till he 

ie ha ot t ‘whole’ shirt to’ his aie And ‘you, Machinery, 
t as is your stren gt sie ess as ‘an infant 

inate t thé old iman’s aid, talline that at times when 
it hit, he’ is’ ‘to ‘receive with thankfulness the food 
int a8 wages }’ but'when hé is not needed, ‘it'is his 
,o humbly'Tive' on the alms‘ahd kitchen 











_gtease which ‘Luxury’ mi ‘be generous’ enough ' ‘to bestow 
tS n him. You nay ‘well be thankful for our interference, 
Wis aE which bs ime. 3 i Se 
skin. ' ey es es ave 
es ap histries.”” Urged on'by 
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inevitable necessity—that favourite text of tyrants—to the 
ill-used old man. And of what great worth is your opinion— 
yours, who have displayed such a succession of weaknesses 
and errors of judgment? At one time you allowed Bigotry 
* and Superstition to monopolize your services, and wasted 
your time in discussing questions, in the merits of which 
none but the idiots their disciples could take any interest. 
You have now taken upon you to patronize Machinery, with- 
out the least conception of the real and only ultimate good 
which she is calculated to effect. The alliance which your 
brother has lately formed with her, is the most pregnant with 
BappUncss to all parties that he has ever made; but, exclu- 
siyely devoted to her supposed interests, you have lost sight 
entirely of the just claims of Labour to his share in the 
advantages of such an union. When Rank and Luxury 
employed him in committing depredations upon his neigh- 
-bours, they taught. him to know his own powers, which are 
sufficient,. with my advice and assistance, to annihilate you 
all; and, though I am sensible of your respective value, each 
of you in his or her due place, yet I would wish you to 
understand that, whatever your merits may be, the affairs of 
the farm could go on without any of you; while without your 
progenitor Labour, all would come speedily to ruin. To him 
you owe everything; and none of your schemes, whether wise 
or foolish; could have been effected without him. One main 
ouse,to which I shall put the efforts of Machinery shail be to 
Jdighten the toils of. J.abour, and allow him more time to 
‘Spendin my.company. Of course, I shall make Machinery 
_produce a due supply of food and clothing for the old man, © 
whoever else will go without. I know a great deal about 
most things; but I know nothing about necessity: and no 
difficulties lie in the path of any duty which are insurmount- 
able,. To conclude: I can only assure you that, unless you 
eatally alter your conduct, I will inflict-upon you the severest 
punishment you can. be doomed to undergo. [ will again 
3 ees you in. company with my sister, and leave Labour to 
__. accomplish his ee of destruction without again interfering 
»to save you... There is not one of you, the poor and ill-used - 
‘Man not excepted, who can go on, whcther jointly or sepa- 
itely, for long together, without. the commission of ‘fatal 
Strors,.tending to involye you in present unhappiness and 
eventual ruin, during the absence, from your hearths and 
from your councils—of Morauizy and INTELLIGENCE, I 
| a“ a few words to say to you, Political Economy. Al- 
sthough I cannot boast of all your youth and experience, 
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what I have to-say may be worthy of some attention. I 
advise you to marry your old flame Statistics; to settle your- 
self down like a lad in domestic life, and stick to the 
desk and counting-house, and not trouble yourself with 
matters that do not concern you. Nor would it be amiss for 
you to go to some skilful surgeon to get cured of that obli- 
quity of vision which so disfigures your amiable physio- 
gnomy. To all I would say finally, that there is a personage 
ever ready to aid you with counsel, even when ours should 
fail you, and who is as able as she is willing to serve you,—I 
mean my eldest sister, Reticion, of whom it is much to 
your misfortune that you know so little, forward as you 
are to countenance the scores of impostors who bear her 
name.” 





THE EARNINGS’ TAX PORTION OF THE INCOME TAX. 


[We wish some Actuary would furnish us (gratuitously as a matter of 
course, and for the love of fair play—in fine, “pro bono publico”), with a 
calculation on the following data. ] 

A. B. on his Harnings, which are precarious, and amount 
to 200/. a year, pays a tax of 7d. in the pound per annum— 

C. D. on his Income, which is not precarious, but issues 
out of permanent Property» and amounts to 200J. a year, 
also pays a tax of 7d. in the pound’ per annum— 

How many per cent. heavier is the man taxed who labours 
and earns his precarious imcome, than the man who receives 
his income, without earning it, from’ permanent property ? 





SYDNEY. 


WueEn floated first, neath Sydney's skies, 
Britannia’s flag of fame, 

No shouts of triumph hailed its rise, 
But all was fearand shame, = 

Untam’d, the Savage trod the strand ! 
The Emu swept the plain ; 
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Then, painful was the Exile’s toil— 
How painful, he can say, 

Whose couch by night has been the soil 
His hands have cleared by day ! 

The dark, inhospitable wild, 
He lent his aid to tame, 

Should claim a tear from Virtue’s child, 
And half absolve his shame. 

His gloomy home, and cheerless lot, 
By name we only know— 

A city now usurps the wild 
Of ‘times, long ago.” 


Proud, as her compeers of the West, 
Beside the deep she stands, 

With clime serene, and beauty blest, 
And arts of other lands. 

Her temples waft the words of Truth ; 
Fair Learning lights her halls ; 

The gloom is fled that dimm’d her youth 
Far—far beyond her walls. 

With life and wealth, her spacious walks, 
And busy marts, o’erflow— 

Oh ! how unlike the solitude 
Of “ times, long ago.” 


Her shelter’d coves, and sunny bays, 
Whence ships and commerce pour, 
May. win the fame in after days 
That Carthage won of yore. 
And o’er her broad and friendly soil, 
Must countless millions spread, 
Ere she deny reward, to toil 
To want—its daily bread. _ 
New cities, as her sons increase, 
Around her fast shall grow, 
Till they efface each savage trace 
Of “ times, long ago.” 
iW. D. 





Tue Scarcirry.—The members of the Carlton Club, 
adopting the noble example set by our gracious Sovereign, 
_ have directed that, during the existing scarcity, none but the 
seconds flour be used in that club. So laudable a reso- 
~ lution, it is to be hoped, will soon be followed by all other 
_. clubs and large establishments. 
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THE. PROVIDENT CLERKS’, ASSOCIATION. 


* Goop. wine needs no bush” is an old adage; and a good 
oye! will bear reviewing. This we feel to be the case 
with an. association, which we have on former occasions re- 
ferred to—we allude to the Provident Clerks’ Association. 
Based on principles of mutual support and sympathy, it has 
been silently wending its way in popular esteem and useful- 
ness, for the last seven years: and the high position which it 
has;now attained does no discredit to its early sponsors and 
Steady patrons—the Hankeys, Prescotts, Barings, and Roths- 
childs; J. A. Smith, and the numerous merchants and bank- 
ers whose names appear on the standard which it has raised. 
We are led to make a few observations on the peculiar con- 
stitution of this,invaluable association, from the manner in 
which the election of two annuitants on the Benevolent Fund 
was conducted on 3lst May last. But before proceeding to 
the matter of the election, it may be well to glance at the 
constitution and principles of the association itself, which 
consists of two departments—the Mutual Assurance Branch, 
and the Benevolent Fund... From. the title it would almost 
a that the operations of the society were confined to 
clerks, but such is not the case in the Assurance department, 
although the advantages of the Benevolent Fund are exclu- 
sively confined to the important class just mentioned, 

‘The ‘Assurance department being enrolled under the 
Friendly Societies’ Act, enjoys many great privil such 
as exemption from stamp duties in the event of death, and the 
power of nominating, which is done without expense, being 
equivalent to making a will;—this is of itself no small boon, 
for how often is the poor widow com elled to pay, out of the 
frugal savings of her departed Bustatid’ a heavy tax in the 
shape. of probate duty, before she can realize the results of 
his forethought andeconomy! 
| ‘The tables of tates have -been certified by some of the first 
actuaries of the day; and the ratio of mortality which the 
sogiety ,has experienced in its seven years’ existence is un- 
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are near: and dear to them ‘the ‘strength of their affection. 
This department, of course, is self-supporting, and independ- 
ent of foreign aid; and at its formation, received the appro- 
bation and approval of the long list of patrons which now 
grace its prospectus—but it is a pleasing reflection that this 
approbation was not vox et preterea nihil. Principals—sen- 
sible that such an effort on the part of clerks themselves was 
a step in the right direction—contributed the magnificent 
sum of £10,800, or thereabouts, to form a Benevolent Fund, 
not to be dispensed as charity, nor for the purpose of holding 
up the.recipients to public gaze. It was a spontaneous tes- 
timony of the donors’ approval—and no single one of them 
has ever interfered in the management or distribution, the 
whole being left to the management of a body of gentlemen 
chosen by the members in general. This large sum having 
been contributed by principals, together with the annual 
guinea subscription of clerks themselves, has been invested 
in the names vf trustees, and is employed to furnish the fol- 
lowing advantages, viz.— 

Annuities to distressed members of three years’ standing, of £25 
each, and to the widows of such members, £15.each. Annuities 
increase according to the length of membership. 

Loans, Gratuities and Allowances to members and orphan children 
of deceased members. 

Use of the “Situation Book” to members out of employ. 


Medical Advice gratis, by the officers of the association, to the 
members. * 


In this way, we find almost every contingency to which man 
can be'subject, provided for. 
~ On the permanent annuitant list, we understand, there are 
at present five widows of clerks receiving pensions of £15 per 
annum each, and two aged clerks with annuities of £25 each. 
he number of loans granted to members has been upwards 
of a hundred ; and the number of cases of temporary distress 
which have been relieved are also very considerable. But 
this brings us back to the election of annuitants in May last 
—and here the beauty of the association comes out in’ fine 
relief. The members of this association having’ been ‘accus- 
ned to move in respectable circles, and having endeavoured, 
h their prudence, to avert distress from their families, 
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y making some little sacrifice whilst in health and strength, 
_ have had positive demonstration as to how their feelings and 
_ those of their families will be respected, should they évér 
come candidates for the permanent annuities. There was 
‘ho publishing of namés—no pardding the candidates before 
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the public; but a mere short outline of each:case, with only 
the initials of the candidates, was forwarded to each member ; 
and the managers, like ps stewards, left the choice unin- 
fluenced in the hands of the members at large. Such was 
the delicacy of feeling on the part of the members assembled 
at the election, that no one thought of asking who the parties 
were. Such a state of confidence in the Board, 6 such 
delicacy in the members, speak volumes. Indeed, managers 
and members seem to move as one man, influenced but by one 
motive, and striving for one object ! 

We cannot close this paper without asking two questions 
of ourreaders: Are you a member of this association ? Have 
you ever seriously thought of a rainy day? If you can 
answer in the affirmative; we congratulate you;.you have 
something to fall back upon should you ever require it: and 
we counsel you to use your best exertions to induce all you 
come in contact with todo the same. By so doing, you not 
only confer a private but a national seal If you are not a 
member, delay not, then, to send to, or call at, Moorgate 
Street, where every information will be afforded you, and 
every facility offered to your becoming a member. Should 
you neglect this friendly hint, and afterwards be placed in a 

ition to require such aid as is afforded by this association, 
it will be a painful reflection, and one that will add gall to 
the already bitter cup, that you have, by your own neglect or 
procrastination, closed the door against yourself. According 
to our old school-lesson, ‘“‘ Procrastination is the thief of 
time :"” to-day you may be in health and eligible for mem- 
bership—to-morrow may find you incapacitated ; therefore 
we would say to you, in the words of the Bard of Avon— 

. ~ aoe time of life is short! . 

; _ Tho’ life did ride upon a dial’s point, | 

o»> Still ending at.th’ arrival of an hour.” 





\y WHAT 18. THE HIGHEST HAPPINESS? 
Vids Seed GHOSE Gh ol se? yee ‘ Fa err “25 j } > 9 J 
..Mucw have we pondered. upon this subject, and revolved 
all the sources of human felicity. "We began with the senses, 
and thought of the first passionate kiss of youth; but that is 
a joy which, to use the Thomas Cooper, | 
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Briefly expires, and proves itself of earth.” 
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The passions, indeed, are ministers to enjoyment, but they 
never can be the source of joy. Whatif the young poet be 
crowned with laurel, and the triumphant hero be greeted 
with acclamations? Fame is but the echo of the soul’s desire, 
that cries for the Infinite and the Divine. It is not the 
beauty of the world without—it is not the glory of nature, 
the gifts of genius, the pure affections, and the noble aspir- 
ings, that can kindle the lamp of the spirit, and indicate the 
light at which it is lit itself. No; ours is a divine nature: 
it is more akin to God, and more full of the angel life. In 
those rapt moments of enthusiasm, above all poetry, phi- 
losophy, and creeds of human wisdom, when the soul worthipe 
‘the Over-souL, lonely, original, and pure;” when that 
unutterable love of Love enters the heart, and proves that 
God communes with us; when the eye weeps most blessed 
tears, but the heart is full of sacred bliss, deeper than joy— 
that is heaven, and we then dwell within felicity itself. 
Never believe that heaven is a temple made by hands—it is 
not made, but begotten in the pure life, and engendered in 
the loving, humble soul. He, then, who goes forth to scatter 
charity in its widest sense, rene earnestly to diffuse truth, 
and to love it as the essence of all good, is happy, whatever 
betide... He dwells on heights inaccessible to the step of 
sordid natures, and knows that the harmony of nature is the 
music of the Eternal’s breath. How can our earthly joy be 
compared with that which is an antepast of Paradise? It is 
but rarely, however, that we can lift our spirits so high above - 
the frailty common to mortality, to be indifferent to all that 
ministers to our material and transitory wants. The passions 
cry aloud for food, and battle with the seraph in our being to 
the last. It is a contest betwixt the loving spirit eager 
to soar into the air, and the demon that would dwell with the 
beasts and participate in their pleasures, Blessed be God! 
In adoring Him, we can shake off some of these rags and 
tatters; pant not for felicity below—disdain the dark sha- 
dows that bigots tell us are eternal realities, and so learn to 
bear and to forbear, as a Christian should. This is happi- 
ess, whatever may be withheld ; for this it is worth while to 
live and to suffer: and therefore, blessed in desolation are 
the’ searchers who believe im love, and deny’ only the base. 
mer R 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


SINcE our last number for June was published, T’he College 
of Preceptors have held their great midsummer (and,)we may 
say, also mid-vacation) meeting ; and the report read thereat, 
by Mr. John Parker, their excellent and indefatigable secre- 
tary, was encouraging beyond the most sanguine expectations 
either of the originators and parents of the Association, or of 
any of its subsequent walledriah 
of members has been steady and continuous from’ the very 
first, and they already form a combined and powerful body, 
of between 700 and 800 individuals, to whose ranks almost 
daily accessions are being made. The treasurer, after all 

ast expenses were liquidated, reported a respectable balance 
in hand ; and no less than forty candidates were to present 
themselves for examination on the days appointed subse- 
eee to the meeting, and in order to obtain the society’s 

iplomas of educational fitness and acquirements. We do 
not ever remember any analogous movement that told with 
the public so rapidly, or, to use figurative language, started 
so tastanthneoualy full grown, and armed at all points for 
action, like Minerva from the head of Jove. Though scarcely 
two years old, the society, besides having embanded the scho- 
lastic profession, has carried through two qualificatory exa- 
minations—enlisted a host of public and Parliamentary men 
as its patrons—placed its bad iyubrtaep in the centre of the 
metropolis—and established the machinery of a Mutual As- 
surance Society, not only in aid of the resources, and conse- 
quently the respectability of the profession at large, but as a 
cement and bond of union to hold it together, and encourage 
it in all its good and useful efforts for the future. | 

A Charter of Incorporation is all that is wanted to complete 
the working efficiency of this new agent in elevating the 
standard ,of edueation in the nation, by means of testing and 
corte the proficiency and fitness of teachers or educators; 
and we doubt not that the Government will speedily ‘see the 
wisdom of according | 3 
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A FAMILY PICTURE IN THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
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By G. Lrynzvus Bangs. 


Cop, numbed, and bowed by care— 
Folded his hands— 
Like a lost spirit, there 
Silent he stands! 
Round hin, his little ones, 
One, two, three, four, 
Cling, like the ivy 
That flourished and grew, 
The long summer through, 
Round his own cottage door. 


Was it thus, always thus? 
Friendless and lone ? 
Reft of hearts—kindred hearts— 
Twin with his own ? 
Shorn of peace—strung by grief— 
Pircindacene 2 
Look on that sunken cheek, 
Where the smile 
Basked awhile, 
Once, when it bloomed. 


Rest those babes ? sleep they on 
Pillows of down? - 
Mother to kiss them, 
And lay their heads down ? 
Dear friends to humour them ? 
Schoolmates for play ? 
What say those trembling li mbs ? 
Famine by stealth , 
Plund’ring their health, 
Wearing both body:and spirit away. 


On the crowds travel—on— 
Think they of him ? 
poy re busied with worldly cares, 
Nursing each whim— 
‘Loder and counting-house, 
Fashion and ball— 
Oh? ’tis a mighty throng ! 
Going home— 
Called from home—~ 





Hopes to encourage, and pleasures to pall! 
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_Laden with homely food, 
~~ Smiles in his eye, 
The stout-hearted labourer 
Passes them by. 
After his little store 
| Lo théy cast ; 
Would Pays could eat of it— 


But to "feel 
Grateful to God that their hunger was past. 


“Brougham, steed, saree 

poet eee 
. fore 
90 Let him lay, 


Waste away, 
Till he shall answer the heinous offence. 


Wine-bibber—reveller— | 
Gold-hoarding slave— 
Is there no hope for them ? 
None but the grave t ? 
: Thou to whom Providence » iz 
Kindly has ern 
What, if that Lazarus . 
Now clethidlineithsehante,:: a 
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of some of our publicists, and assist in saving us from back- 
sliding—as in certain quarters there seems to be an inclina- 
tion to do—into some of the worst, most impolttic, and most 
brutal, of the provisions of the old laws of Debtor and 
Creditor. Credit may be, and is, given fraudulently, in 
thousands upon thousands of instances—to married women— 
to minors—to drunkards—and every class of the irrespon- 
sible, the weak, and the incapable ; and, striking the average 
of debtors who are really fraudulent against the whole mass 
of those who pay their debts, we have not a moment’s hesi- 
tation in pronouncing, as an incontrovertible axiom, that 
THERE ARE INFINITELY MORE: FRAUDULENT CREDITORS IN 
SOCIETY, THAN THERE ARE FRAUDULENT Destors. Credit, 
in its origin, is a trust upon honour, and our legislators must 
not convert it, by injudicious protection, into a gambling or 
speculation on an average of paying chances!. The more 
credit is left to take care of itself—to fore-inquire and 
foresee—the better for the community, and the worse for 
“ Fraudulent Creditors,” low attorneys, usurers, extortioners, 
and morally, if not legally, dishonest, over-reaching, and 
sharking .individuals—the leeches, and the pests of the 
common-weal. 


THE FISHERMAN’S WARNING. 


‘* LEAVE not to-day thy cottage-home, 
The waves are hoarse and high ; 
2 The beach is white with boiling foam, 
~ wo) .» | And dark as night the sky. 
x Like distant thunder to my-ear 
Sounds the fast rising blast ; 
Launch not thy boat, or much I fear 
This day will prove thy last.” 


5 ‘*T tremble not,” the seaman cried, 
_.. _..“ The tumult awes not me ; 
be My trusty skiff has oft defied 


’* “A more tempestuous sea. 























~~ “A wife and children claim my care ; 
“Want is a fearful thing; 

- » L.Would ‘the worst of tettipests dare 
a _ Ere they should feel its sting.” 
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© Oh, venture not,” the seer replied, 
Vain, vain will prove thy skill— 
1 Mn onena bhy. boat of brittle 208 y heart of pridé— 
+m _ Against the tempest’s will. 
It cautions thee, by sign and sound, 
Thy purpose to delay; 
He, who the elements unbound, 
Will feed thy babes to-day.” 


The seaman laughed aloud with scortr, 
_ _ He spread his timte-worn sail, 
And meteor-like his bark was borrie 
Before the driving gale. 
The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
Loud grew the ocean’s roar; ne 
And he, whose fate the seer foretold, 
‘* Returned ‘to landno more. & ] 
ote DST ‘1 T..W. D,. 
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of the system of the school where he was instructed—had he 
been taught how best to use the gifts that were imparted— 
had he_been. inured to regulate the mind that was stored— 
had he been habituated to draw just conclusions from all he 
read, instead of merely being taught to read,.that would 
have been in some degtee education, and it might have cor- 

rected, to a certain point, tle darker schooling he received 
at home. - Well inight the great philosopher, who in some 
things most grossly misused the knowledge he himself pos- 
sessed, pronounce that “ Knowledge is power;”. but alas, he 
forgot to add, that it is parse for good or evil! That poor 
child had been taught that which to him might have been 
either a blessing or a bane; but all his real. education had 
been for evil; and there he stood, corrupted to. the heart’s 
core.—JAaMEs’s Smuggler. 





Richard Radford had evidently received what is called a 

06d educationwhich is, in fact, no education at all. He 

been taught a great many things; he knew a good deal: 

but that which really and truly constitutes education was 

totally wanting. He had not learned how to make use of 

that which hé‘had‘ acquired; either to’ his’ own benefit, or for 

that of society. He had been instructed, not educated, and 

‘there is the greatest possible difference between the two.— 
TOPE: 22 rag y 
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»,, Only national acts and national authority can put*down 
















Bil is ‘ ‘ 
, quacl ery .in' education; and, in no S earcnae of ‘society 
4, Whatever, perhaps, is there anything like the amount’ of 





— ae which exists at this time, under the name—the 

;much abused name—of education. We do not’ toletate 
quacks in other things; people will not. entrust the’'title- 
deec 3 of, their estates to lawyers who cannot produce ¢er- 
t aeeire, ot their competency. In medicine, we endéayour, 
by various precautions, to obstruct those who have not ‘the 

nee an gre oF The Saetill  SORIR WIE i titan 

Be aire, apenas At cull © Oe "Pedy «stato 
ia Realth. But in that which is of more importance’ than 
€ practice 0 ‘either law or medicine, we tolerate’ ‘the “uni- 
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and I was as learned as most men, be their profession what it 

but, in the true and real sense of the’ word, I was ul- 
auaieas for I had been taught no moral restraint; I had 
gone through none of the discipline of the heart. I was 
sent forth, in fact, to educate myself. It was as if arms 
were put into my hands, and I were bidden to ‘use them, 
without being tol how.—James’s Ancient Régime. 





‘Give me the man who always mortifies himself in all that 
is wrong ; who i asts from anger, malice, backbiting, lying, 
and ‘uncharitab ness; who denies himself, at all times, 
excess in anything; and holds a festival, every day, with 
gratitude to God for that which he, in his "bounty, 1 is pleased 
to give him.—JaMEs’s Agincourt. 





‘A Warren in. Vinpication or Gentus.—I think that 
‘a traly preat t is more powerful, and has.a wider, empire 
than’a’ king.» We monarchs rule men’s bodies while we live; 
‘but their seivids are’beyond:our sceptre, and death ends all 

viir'péwer: ‘The poetirules their hearts, moulds their minds 

ms his will; and’ stretches his arm over the wide future. He 
‘the ‘thoughts of: countless multitudes for battle on. the 

‘field of ‘the world, and extends his empire to the.end 

Of tities" Lookat Homer—has not the song of the .“¢ Blind 

Greek "its influence yet ?-and.so shall the verse of ,Chaucer 
“be heard ‘in. years to come, long. after. the brow they, liave 
‘this iw connae em have mouldered.in the grave.—Jbid. 
sil O4 w 74 
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brious; and the case is rendered worse by close windows 
and thick curtains and hangings, with which the beds are 
often so carefully surrounded as to prevent, the possibility 
of the air being renewed. The consequence is, that we are 
breathing .vitiated air during the greater part of the night; 
that is, during more than a third part of our lives; and thus 
the period of repose, which is necessary for the renovation 
of our mental and bodily vigour, becomes a source of dis- 
sease. Sleep, under such circumstances, is very often, dis- 
turbed, and always much less refreshing than when enjoyed 
in a well ventilated apartment; it often happens, indeed, that 
such repose,. instead of being followed by renovated strength 
and activity, is succeeded by a degree of heaviness and lan- 
guor which is not overcome till the person has been some 
time ina purer air. Nor is this the only evil arising from 
sleeping in ill ventilated apartments. ‘When it is known 
‘that the blood undergoes most important changes in its cir- 
culation through the lungs by means of the air. which ,we 
breathe, and that these vital changes can only be effected by 
‘the respiration of pure air, it will be easily understood how 
‘thé ‘healthy functions of the lungs must be impeded by. inhal- 
‘Ig for many successive hours the vitiated air of our ,bed- 
‘Tooms, and how the health must be effectually destroyed by 


Sam ee 


‘tritious food. In the case of children, and young persons 
‘predisposed to ‘consumption, it is of still more urgent, conse- 
“quence that they should breathe pure air by night as. well as 
by day, by securing a continuous renewal of the air in their 
‘ drooms, nurseries, schools, &c. Let a mother, who has 
_ been made anxious by the sickly looks of her children, go 
_ iffom pure. air into their bedroom in the morning before a 
_ sdoor ora window has been opened, and remark the state of 
ithe atmosphere, the close, oppressive, and often foetid odour 
Sof, ‘the room, and she may cease to wonder at the pale, sickly 
“aspect: of her children. Let her pay a similar, visit some 
ime, after means. have been. taken, by the chimney ventilator 
. ise, to secure a full supply. and continual renewal 
if the air in the bedrooms during the night, and she will be 
uble:to account for. the. more healthy appearance of her chil- 
_ #dren, which is sure. to be the. consequence of supplying them 
> Smith (pure, air,to breathe.”— Sir James Clark on “ the Sana- 
tive Influence of Climate.” 












































75/S1n_ oF Buizpinc. UNwHoiEsome Houses.—‘ It is 
t, besides the waste of money, health, and’life, in- 











iring impure air, as by living on unwholesome or innu- =~ 
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curred»by’ ithe: systeni ‘now: usually’ pursued «in erecting the 
lower sagas of dwellings in-great towns, where comfort, 
cleanlitiess;' anddecency ‘ate either not thought of -at all, or 
are sacrificed to’ a ‘short-sighted greédiness of gain, there is 
also an incalculable amount of demoralization attributable to 
the same causes; and that, to say the least, an effectual bar 
is'thereby ‘put to the intellectual, moral and: religious im- 
provement of this large portion of the community. elatlere 
of the Rev C. ‘Girdlestone. 

A Watsrer In BEHALF or Heaurn or Mixp —Enety 
nation has its idol; the name of owr idol is ‘‘ Mammon,”. 
The first’ thing which strikes an inquirer into our social sys- 
tem is—the' “respect in which wealth is held.....Vhe 
motalist’ complains that commerce has kindled.in the nation 
an’ universal emulation of wealth, and. that mo wo 
all ‘the ‘honors'which are the’ proper right of knowledge and 
iaab det ‘He. ian ke that a favourite ‘sciences:are: falling 
into : while the secal sciences are engrossing, every 
day, more’ respect saa adeation that the worship..of ‘the 
beastifal and good has given place to calculations: the 
fitable; that we have been led to estimate the worth of all 
pursuits and attainments b y their marketable yalue....'Fo the 
samé''unhallowed spirit of gain is to be. traced that. fierce 
sehen of which the labourer, the artizan, the dealer, the 
» and. sain, all the members of the liberal pro- 
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Our Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 


> Senrisa’ CaaracTrer oF Politics. IN») THE:>MEDDLE 
Aets.—‘ No general bond of union existed! aniongst the 
various States of Italy ; no common political or social: objeet 
fixed them; they were compatriots in name, language; ‘man- 
néis;and religion, but not in national feeling ;« personal 
ambition, self-aggrandizement, and private interest,;. were 
the prime springs of action, and were set in motion by the 
most diabolical passions of human nature: each petty lord- 
ship. and greater state was a centre of disturbance’ to. its 
neighbours, and commonly a volcano within itself: the 
rulers throughout, whether one or many, were always dés- 
tie. aud generally tyrannical ; and where the word of rulers 
is: law, legitimate self-indulgence is sooner exhausted. than 
the appetite appeased. Civil liberty as we have it. was 
scarcely understood, while political freedom. mostly bordered 
updn'licence, and was always the plaything of ,faction,;,A 
better system was theoretica!ly understood and acknowledged 
in Florence; the wish too, partially existed ;. good laws were 
dévised, but badly executed, and never long withstood the 
assaiilts of public immorality. Nevertheless, this general 
agitation encouraged mental elasticity, and human energies 
aré®’seldom exerted for unmixed evil; a bold. spirit, of 
political liberty. pervaded the mass, especially in republican 
states; and human thought, and speech, and industry, were 
left:comparatively free, It was not the liberty of our own 
titieand country, but it suited the ideas of that age ;, the 
people were satistied to be the acknowledged source of power, 
atid ‘to enjoy the privilege of choosing their government, 
hout seeming to trouble themselves about. its despotic 
acts; unless widely spread-and multiplied; it was their own 
idoland they worshipped it.”—Napier’s Florentine History. 
pero ley? -1: 
Giiustrious Necrors.— ‘The negro race, therefore, 
‘have produced both heroes and artists, as well. as figured with 
distinction in the sciences. Derrhani, once a slave, at Phila- 
oa. was made over to a physician, who employed him 
‘fi the’compounding of bis medicines, But, soon, ambition 
Waid zhold: of the soul of the slave; he acquired., French, 
English, Spanish, and Latin, and perfected himself in the 
hygienic and therapeutic sciences with such success, that, .in 
1788, he was esteemed the most eminent practitioner in New 
Jrleans, and consulted from all parts of America. 
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negro, named Amo, claims attention, as distinguished in the 

annals of science. A native of Guinea, he was brought to 

Amsterdam in 1707, and presented to the Duke Augustus 

of -Wolfenbuttel,. who sent him to study at Halle and 

Wittenberg. After distinguishing himself at both these 

universities, he publicly sustained a thesis upon the rights of 

the negroes, “de Jure Maurorum.” Amo was versed in 

astronomy ; ‘spoke Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Dutch, 
is and German; there were, indeed, few better linguists. Some 

years ago, a Swedish Professor having addressed one of our 
! academies in Latin, the different members, perplexed by 
their insufficient acquaintance with that tongue, sent in great 
haste for one of their absent members, the only one qualified 
to answer the learned foreigner. This was the fate Andrieux ; 
but had.the negro, Amo, been in the way, he might have 
supplied his place. Amo was not, only a man of universal 
information, but had the art of imparting it to others. Dif- 
fering, from, his white colleagues, he preferred instructing his 
scholars, to the ambition of acquiring personal renown. His 
lectures, from the able manner in which he combined the 
advantages of the ancient and modern systems, attracted 
numerous. auditors, _He was invested with a diploma in 
1744; the first instance of a negro arriving at that distinc- 
tion.; Amo left a dissertation upon sensation considered as 
distinet from the: soul, and present to the body. Frederick 
the Great, who; then reigned in Prussia, conferred ‘the dig- 
nity of councillor of state upon Amo. But these honours, 
uted for aman of his colour, did not dazzle him 
so..as. to render him insensible to the land of ‘his birth. 
Pining for. his-native air, he resolved, after the death of his 
patron, the Duke of Brunswick, to return, after thirty years’ 
absence, to. his birth-place, Axim, on the Gold Coast ;. nor 













was any) further heard of him in Europe after his depar- 
ture for,that obscure place.”—Poyntz’s World of Wonders. 
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dB awasinow, two o'clock in the afternoon, and I had ridden 
on a continuous sete gadnel ascent since sun-rise... My 

mounta rather steep ascent which we had now arrived at. To 

re iene, ye. him, 4 ae nu ted, and began walking at. a'rapid pace. 
jut 1. goon felt the, influence of the rarified atmosphere, and 
experienced an oppressive sensation which I had neverknown 
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was short and interrupted. A world’s weight seemed to lie 
upon ‘my chest; my lips swelled and burst ; the capillary 
vessels of my eyelids gave way, and blood flowed from them. 
In.a few moments my senses began to leave me. [could 
neither see, hear, nor feel, distinctly. A grey mist floated 
before my eyes; and I felt myself involved in that struggle 
between life and death, which, a short time before, I‘fancied 
I could discern on the face of nature. Had all the richestof 
earth, or all the glories of heaven, awaited me a hundred feet 
higher, I could not have stretched out my hand . towards 
them. Bo 
In this half senseless state I lay stretched on the ground, 
until I felt sufficiently recovered to remount my mule, One 
of: the Puna storms was now gathering ; thunder and light~ 
ning accompanied a heavy fall of snow, which, very soon, lay 
afoot: deep on the ground. In a short time I discovered 
that I had missed my way. Had I then known the’ Puna as 
well-as I afterwards did, I should have si. ~ed my course by 
the flight of birds. But unluckily I pursue. '‘e fresh track 
of a herd of vicunas, which led me directly into a © mp.» My 
mule sank, and was unable to extricate‘ himsc 1) was 
almost. in despair.. Nevertheless, 1 cautiously aligi.. © ~nd 
with incredible difficulty I succeeded in digging out w. 
dagger the: mud in which the animal’s legs were firmly fixeu, 
and at length I got him back to a solid footing. After wan- 
dering about in various directions, I at length recovered the 
_ “Fight: path, which was marked by numerous ‘skeletons pro- 
truding sabove the snow. These were the remains of beasts 
of burthen, which had perished on their journeys ; ‘a welcome, 
though an ominous guide to the wandering traveller.’ The 
_ ‘elouds: now suddenly separated, and the blazing licht of the 
tropical sun glared dazzlingly on the white plain of snow. 
In‘a moment I felt my eyes stricken with swrumpe. 
Suffering the most violent pain, and tormented by’ the ap- 
prehension of blindness, I with great difficulty pursued my 
sways: My mule could scarcely wade through ‘the ’‘sward, 
which-was becoming more and more thick; andnight was 
_ advancing. I had lost all feeling in my feet, my benumbed 
| fingers could scarcely hold the’ bridle, and I well knew’ that 
|. .the:nearest point at which J could obtain the shelter of a human 
— ‘habitation was eight German miles distant,’ I was’ beginning 
‘to give myself up for lost, when I observed a cave beneath'an 
a. * ee ay rock. ‘Mother Nature, in whose service Thad 
rand n my long and perilous wanderings, at that critical 
> juncture provided for me a retreat, though in oneé’of her 
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rudest_.sheltering gpleces, I entered the cave, which pro- 
tected me securely against the wind and the snow, Having 
unsaddled' my take tT made a bed of my saddle clothes and 
poncho, [ tied the animal to a stone, and whilst he eagerly 
regaled himself with the little grass that -was not buried be- 
neath the snow, I satisfied my hunger with some roasted 
maize and cheese. 

Exhausted by the fatigue of the day, I lay down ‘to sleep ; 
but no sooner had I fallen into a slumber, than I was awoke 
— violent smarting of the eyes, occasioned by the surampe. 


ere was no longer any hope of sleep. The night'seemed | 


endless. When the dawn of morning appeared, 'I made an 
effort to open my eyes, which were sloiea with coagulated 
blood, On looking around me I beheld all the horror of my 
situation. A human corpse had served for my pillow. 
Shuddering, I went in search of my mule, for I was eager to 
hurry from this dismal spot; but my misery was not yet at 
an end, The poor, beast lay dead on the ground ; in. his 
ravenous hunger he had eaten of the poisonous garbaneilo. 
What could.I.do?, In despair 1 turned back to the cave. 

The sun had _ now fully risen, and his genial rays diffused 
warmth over this: frozen region. Somewhat roused by the 
nance light, and. life around..me, ] began to examine the 
body of my lifeless companion, Haply, thought.I,, he may 
be one of my own race ; a traveller who. has rished of cold 
and hunger.,.,. No, He was a half-cast Indian, and many 
deadly wounds on his head shewed that he had died of the 
ines of Indian. robbers, who had stripped him even of his 

es, and concealed his body in the cave, .., 

I seized m my ais gun, and shot a rock-rabbit ; then. collecting 
some was kindled a fire and roasted the. little. rane. 
which afforded me.a,not,very savoury breakfast... I. then 
waited stein in the hope that some oanely help would 
deliver me from my dreary situation. 

It was about noon. I heard a monotonous short. cry 
as Joy I I nied the well-known sound. I climbed up 
d looking down into a hollow, I pewtbived 
Indians lett ied seen the day before, driving ‘their 
Homan to > thea it mine-works; [. iled.on then, by 
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LINES SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A YOUNG LADY ON 


TAKING THE VEIL, AND ADDRESSED TO HER PARENTS. 


FAREWELL, a long farewell, my native bowers! 
Where thoughtless childhood laughed away the hours, 
Those nights of rest, and days devoid of care, 
Whose loss no after comforts can repair, 
When all around a native Eden seems, 
And. Fancy revels in its fondest dreams, 
Those phantasies that flash upon our youth, 
And seize our spirits with the force of truth; 

» Farewell for ever these—a convent’s walls 
Receive me. now, and not a father’s halls; 

» A-convent’s walls that echo with the sighs 
That burst from young hearts in their agonies, 


A hapless victim at Seclusion's shrine, 
Sad is my lot, yet patience must be mine; 
For, double force to add unto my pain, 
My parents’ hands my peace of mind have slain, 
Deaf to entreaty, deaf to nature’s ties, 
They doom me here, a human sacrifice! 
From their own arms, have forced their child apart, 
Left her to perish from a broken heart. 
Say, could no prayers prevail to bid them pause, 
) pe to the soul, and plead a daughter's cause? 
~~ Ah? did ye deem a solitary cell 
, Poised the power affection’s force to quell ? 
_As vain attempt to check the rolling tide 
Of the vexed ocean in its foaming pride ; 
_ Pluck from their seats the planets as they roll, 
Grasp them in hand, or chain th’ immortal soul. 


- nadine _ 


So it hath been, and so will ever be, 
-roLeve,is the star through life’s tempestuous sea, 


qu ‘Khe-light that ever shineth from above, : | 
_ bow Thedight-of earth and heaven—that.light is love! , | 


siod’ When-from the breast life slowly ebbs.away, 
yd .Leve wafts the spirit to the climes of day, 
ze iMuights the clear pathway of th’ ethereal sky, 
te «And.swells.its chaunts of ceaseless melody, 


od!” Dear cherished prospect of this hapless breast! 
that once my soul possessed,’ © 


io “Phiat iy own Love should share my earthly fate, ©" 


‘My desolation, ‘still, I'll compensate, 
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And, fancy-led, will wander to the skies, 

And quaft the fount of bliss in paradise 

The silent captive of a cloister’d cell 

Spurns at the faith adversity can quell, 

Proudly disdains all solace and relief, 

And yields her being to the “ joy of grief.” 

When on the ear full bursts the choral ode, 

And chaunted anthems lift the soul to God, 

Vainly for me the cloistered aisles will ring 

With echoed praises such as angels sing ; 

All lost on me the pealing organ’s note, 

On love, on love alone my heart will doat, 

One only image is implanted there; 

Music and pious pomp will only feed despair ! 
Yet once again, I bid the world farewell, 

Where blichted hopes and disappointments dwell; 

Shut from its pale, I weep my last adieu, 

Friends, parents, lost One—happiness to you ! 

Entombed alive, I'll sigh my life away, 

Lost in remembrance of a happier day, 

Till, freed at last, th’ undying soul shall rise, 

And join my Lover in love's native skies. 


Ton. (M.A. Oxon.) 





DEscRIPTION OF THE IsLAND oF Puit”,—There is no 
spot in the whole course of the Nile which we have traversed 

t can-be compared in beauty with the Island of Philz, for, 
as I have before told you, Egypt is not the land of romantic 
scenery, and her antique temples have derived no ‘illusory 
charm from the localities in which they are placed. Sameness 
characterizes them all; here rolls the river, and theré stretches 
the desert, and between them rise the solemn propyle, gloomy 
and grand, with no sacred grove to shade them, no muffling 
ivy, no grey lichen, to bind together the crumbling’ ‘walls— 







not a or blade of grass springing up round'the ‘base of 
3 the lofty colur ans, to efreth’ the eye with their 28il ‘vetdure 
. : amidst tho eli sless_ wi ildernesses es of stone! But at Phile 
the grace and softness of nature blends so beautifully “with 
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in the smooth water, on whose bosom it appears to float, its 
belt of bright verdure rising in terraces from the waves, its 
graceful tufts of palm-trees, and its prodigal confusion of 
ruins, in lovely contrast to the chaotic masses of black granite 
and basalt that bound the prospect on either side of the 
river, As we approached it from the south, its two great 
propyle of the temple of Isis were the first objects that 
struck our view; but gradually, as we coasted round to its 
northern extremity, dromos and colonnade, peristyle and 
pronaos, unrolled themselves; and lastly, the loveliest feature 
of all, the small temple known by the name of Pharaoh’s Bed, 
and by some supposed to cover the tomb of Osiris.—Mrs. 
Romer’s Pilgrimage. 
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From Shelley's Alastor, or The Spirit of Solitude, we place among our 
Gems the following description‘of a Forest, and Forest Scenery. 


THE noonday Sun 
Now shone upon the Forest—one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms.—There, huge caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of those aery rocks 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Poet’s-path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt some bank, 
Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate; the oak, 
Expanding its immeasurable arms, 
Embraces the light beech; the pyramids 
_Of the tall cedar, overarching, frame 
Most. solemn domes within ; and, far below, 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The. ash and the acacia, floating, hang 
|, Tremulous and pale, like restless serpents clothed 
_ Ln rainbow and.in fire ; the parasites, 
Starred with ten thousand Pees flow around 
«he grey trunks ;, and, as gamesome infants’ eyes, 
» With gentle meanings and, most innocent wiles, 
» Mold their beams round the hearts of those they love, 
; Lhese. twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs, 
» Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 
» Make, net-work of the dark, blue light of day, 
.;And.the might’s noon-tide clearness, mutable 
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As s in the weird clouds. | Soft mossy lawiis © 
Beneath ‘these canopies extend their swells, 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 
Minute yet beautiful... One darkest glen 
Sends:from its woods of musk-rose, twined with j jasmine, 
A soul-dissolving odour, to invite 

To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell, 
Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep. . 

Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades 
Like-vaporous shapes half seen: beyond, a well, 
Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave, 
Images all the woven boughs above, 

And each depending leaf, and every speck 

Of azure sky, darting between their ahetihe: 
Nor,aught else in the liquid mirror laves 

[ts ‘portraiture, but ‘some inconstant star, 

Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair ; 


Or painted bird, sleeping: beneath the moon ; 


Or gorgeous insect, floating motionless, 
Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 





Curiosities. 





WE reed) not long ago, an account (whether ‘of fact or 
fiction, we will not, here, stop to decide), of some petti- 
fogging practitioner, who induced the aged paupers of a 
neighbouring poorhouse to be vaccinated two or oc diffe- 
rent times each, in order that he might claim some small 
allowan which was made in his district, for enery case of 

recination (meaning of course child- vacetintjon) which he 


0 N FoR Athahow Watxs.—The ‘divide of Tours 
e most agreeable walks. ‘Iniumerable little paths 


lead in every direction through the fields and among the 


knolls ‘and'copses: These’ walks: are, however, very unso- 
| ae ae for‘one.: But! thiswas 
P h. demoiselle;. to be better! 4fibe- 
‘Monsieur, whois behind, says aogallant 
‘hear ‘or not’ as we plese} and: case 
a ‘Teonfessed ‘that :the ‘reasoning 
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odtee of aay THALIA’s glass was Life’s and Manners’ guide, 
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SPONGE THE Basts or FLints.—The mere assertion that 
flints were sponges, would no doubt startle the reader who 
was unacquainted with the history of those fossil relics of a 
former ocean; but we apprehend that a little reflection will 
satisfy the most sceptical of the truth of this: strange: an- 
nouncement. Imbedded in the substance of the chalk, 
which, during long periods, by its accumulation had conti- 
nued to overwhelm successive generations of marine animals, 
the sponges have remained for centuries exposed. to the water 
that continually percolates such strata—water which contains 
silicious matter in solution. From a well known law of:ehe- 
mistry, it is easy to explain why particles of similar matter 
should become aggregated, and thus to understand howy,. in 
the lapse of ages, the silicious spicula that originally consti- 
tuted the frame-work of a sponge have formed nuclei around 
which kindred atoms have constantly accumulated, until the 
entire mass has been at last converted into solid flints) We 
are, moreover, by no means left to mere conjecture or, hypo- 
thesis upon this interesting point; nothing is more common 
in chalky districts than to tind flints, which, on being broken, 
still contain portions of the original sponge in an almost 
unaltered condition, and thus afford irrefragable proof of the 
original condition of the entire mass.—Jones’s Natural History 


of Animals. 





TRANSLATION OF AN EPIGRAM ON THE NINE MUSES. 
BY CALLIMACHUS. | . 


CaLLiopE the Deeds of Heroes sung, 
The Choral Lyre, by Cut, first was strung:— 
EvuTeRPE, the full Z'ragic Chorus found ; 
MELPoMENE taught Lutes their soothing sound. 
TERPSICHORE, the Flute’s soft power display'd :-— 
By Erato, the pious Hymn was made. 
PoLyHyYMNIA, to the Dance, her care applied ;— 
» 3. URANIA, wise, the Starry Course descried ;— 


SAOMS 


-oestuAyiDaily Morning, Paper, within the last.six-months,, in- 
esvserted):an account of the performance of Southern’s  ‘ Isa- 
» -odbellas or the! Fatal Marriage,” at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, in 
 icswhach accoubt this stock tragedy was spoken of as a new.pro- 
| osvsduction; ‘under the-romantic title of Isabella,” ,and.it was 
) ycipatronizingly added in, conclusion, that ‘ The piece is,well 


written and interesting !” 
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The following Epigram, on the noble family of Vernon, 
appeared not Toe ago in the columns of a Provincial 


Journal— 
r 4 ‘Vernon flore r 
Vernon semper floret. 
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One of those errors of the press, of which we have from 
time to time given examples in our “Budget of Curiosities,” 
lately described the Dismissal Hymn as tife Dismal Hymn. 





| ‘one’ has heard of the Irishman’s reason for ** writing 
in such Salostearc se to his mother, viz.; “ because” she 
was déaf;” but ‘the would-be-literate farmer's reason for hold- 
ing the newspaper upside down, viz., because *“he*was left- 
handed,” may not beso generally notorious. — 





* Sonie years ago, a statement went the round of the papers, 
fo the éffect’ that a most valuable consignment of ‘smuggled 
. was through Edinburgh, in a hearse’and monrn- 
mg’ Coaches, ‘all duly garnished and acconipanied as ‘a funeral 
procession to'some up-counitry receptacle of the dead. 


‘The’ severest sarcasm on’ the penurious and ‘uncharitable 
habits of the people of a certain district, in'a certain ‘country, 
was conveyed in the observation, that “<The ‘spiders,’ with 
instinetive Sagacity, selected for the scene:of their labours, 
the lids ofthe poor’s-boxes in the churches)”’''*’ * & ©° 
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